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Motes. 


COLSTON’S HOUSE AT MORTLAKE. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” point out the 
exact site of that house at Mortlake in which 
Colston, the Bristol merchant, lived and died? 
Lysons, in his Environs of London, published in 
1792, says :— 

“ An ancient house at Mortlake, now on lease to Miss 
Aynscombe, is said to have been the residence of Crom- 
well. During the present century it was the residence 
of a more amiable though a less elevated man, the bene- 
volent Edward Colston, the great benefactor to the city 
of Bristol.” 

Mr. Samuel Griffiths Tovey, in the second 
edition of his Memorials of the Life and Deeds of 
Colston the Philanthropist (Bristol, Taylor, 1863), 
p. 148, describes the house as an “isolated, pic- 
turesque old building, visible from the lower 
London road to Richmond,” adding that, when he 
visited it in 1852, it was a “solitary, deserted, 
melancholy house,” overshadowed by tall poplars, 
and divided from the road by a low wall, with an 
ornamental iron gateway between two square 
columns supporting globes, and each containing a 
stone seat under an arched niche. The paved 
court was grass-grown, and in the fine old garden 
bordering the Thames shrubs had grown into 
straggling thickets, and gravel paths were undis- 





tinguishable from grassy lawns. A half-ruined 
summer house commanded, says Mr. Tovey, a 
view of the church and village of Mortlake and 
Barnes railway bridge to the east, and Hammer- 
smith Church, “ Lord Holland’s house,” “hiswick 
Conservatory, and “ Nottenhill” (sic) church to 
the north. The “Hall” itself was an irregular 
building, plain, spacious, dark, and decayed, with 
& portico supported by four Doric columns on the 
north. A long, narrow, panelled room occupying 
the western wing was known as “ Cromwell’s 
Council Chamber,” and in the gable of the roof, 
up two or three steps, was a small room called 
“Old Noll’s Hole,” from a tradition that it had 
been the Protector’s favourite hiding-place ; 
though, as Mr. Tovey remarks, why he should 
have wished to hide, or why, so wishing, he should 
have chosen such an accessible and apparent 
lurking-place, is hard to conjecture. Indeed, the 
whole story of Cromwell having lived in that 
house is apocryphal, though he may have visited 
it, as Mr. Tovey says the assessments during 
the Protectorate show that Ireton and other 
friends of Cromwell had houses at Mortlake. The 
identification with Colston is no mere conjecture. 
At the time of Mr. Tovey’s visit the “Blue 
Drawing Room,” in which hung the portraits of 
Colston and his father, bequeathed to the Hospital 
at Bristol, retained its distinguishing colour even 
after the lapse of nearly a hundred and fifty years. 
On the lawn was a magnificent catalpa tree, said 
to have been the largest in England, besides 
several “evergreens” planted by Colston him- 
self, also mentioned in the philanthropist’s will. 
We are told in a note that this house has been 
destroyed since 1852, but it would be interesting 
to trace its site, and note the changes wrought in 
the picturesque and pleasant spot which Colston 
made his home. 

Turning to the sixth volume of that exhaustive 
and interesting book, Cassell’s Old and New Lon- 
don, I expected to solve the difficulty, but find 
that Mr. Walford bids adieu to Surrey at Putney, 
and, crossing the bridge, returns to Middlesex to 
complete his “ western circuit of suburban Lon- 
don,” though in describing the course of the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race he takes his 
readers to the winning post “by the Ship at 
Mortlake.” There is scarcely, Mr. Walford truly 
remarks, a village near London which has not a 
house appropriated to Cromwell ; and he thinks 
the names of Cromwell House and Cromwell Place 
at Putney point to associations with the Protector. 
But may not Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl 
of Essex, Cobbett’s “brutal blacksmith” of Putney, 
be answerable for the nomenclature? The house 
at Mortlake, traditionally Cromwell’s, and cer- 
tainly Colston’s, is called by Mr. Tovey “the 
Hall.” S. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Currey. 
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A LIST OF ANTI-USURY BOOKS, 
(Continued from p. 164.) 


8th July, 1633.—John Wright and the rest of the 
tners in ballads. Entred for their copies these ballads 
ereafter mencioned being entred since the 30th of July, 
1632, to the eighth of July, 1633, xxs....The women 
usurers, (T.S. R., iv. 299.) 

Turner (Roger). The usurers plea answered. In a 
sermon [on Matthew xxv. 27} preached at Southampton 
the 18. day of July, being Thursday and their lecture 
day 1633 by Roger Turner, mr. of arts and minister of 
Gods word neere Southampton. Augustine] in Peal. 36 
serm, 3. Qui prohibet te esse feeneratorum ille jubet te 
esse foeneratorem. London printed by E. P. for Robert 
Bostocke and are tobe sould at his shop in Pauls 
Church-yard, at the signe of the Kings Head, 1634. 4to. 
Pp 4+24, Entered Jan. 11, 1634, as by Robert Turner 
(T. R. 8., iv. 311). A copy is in the Bodleian Library. 
This title, taken by H. G. C. of “ N. & Q.” from his own 
copy of the work, he has kindly sent me for this list. 

Blaxton (John). The English usurer. Or, usury con- 
demned, by the most learned, and famous divines of the 
church of England, and dedicated to all his majesties 
subjects, for the etxy of further increase of the same. 
Collected by John Blaxton, preacher of God's word, at 
Osmington, in Dorcetshire. The second impression, 
corrected by the authour....London, printed by John 
Norton, and are to be sold by Francis Bowman, in 
Oxford, 1634. 4to. pp. 16480. M.—Cannot find a record of 
the first impression. On p. 2 is a woodcut: a usurer sits 
at his money table ; his companion, perched perkily on 
chair back, a guardian devil ; at one side are swine. On 
the next page are sixteen lines in verse entituled “‘ The 
illustration,” beginning :— 

“« The covetous wretch, to what may we compare, 

better then swine; both of one nature are” ; 
and ending :— 

“ Like him, the ueurer, howsoever fed, 

profits none //ving, till himselfe be dead. 

Both with the Christmas-box may well comply, 

It nothing yeilds till broke, They till they dye.” 

On p. 14 are six lines in verse, ending :— 
**O how unjust a trade of life is that, 

Which makes the lab’rers leane, th’ idle fat.” 
Signed Fra. Quarles. On pp. 79-80 are seventy lines in 
verse, signed George Withers, beginning :— 

“To make of griping usury their trade 
among the rich, no scruple now is made 

In any place. For every country-village, 

hath now some usury, as well as tillage”; 
and ending :— 

“ Yea, many in the blood of orphans poore 

Have dide their gownes in scarlet by such courses, 

and clothd and fed themselves with widowes curses.” 


18th June, 1639.—Ffrancis Coles. Entred for his 
copies under the handes of Master Wykes and Master 
Rothwell Warden four ballads called...A new ballad of 
a prodigall anda usurer. (T.S. R., iv. 468.) 

Homes (Nathaniel). Usury is injury. Cleared in an 
examination of its best apologie, alleged by a countrey 
minister, out of Doctor Ames, in his cases of conscience, 
as a party and patron of that apologie. Both answered 
here, by Nath. Holmes, Dr. in Divinity. London, printed 
by Richard Bishop, for Jasper Emery, and are to be sold 
at his shop at the signe of the Eagle and Childe in 8. 
Pauls Church Yard next Watlin Street, 1640. 4to. 


14 2+52. Entred 18th Feb., 1640, (T, 8S. R., iv: 
499.) M, 








Cloppenburch (Johannes). Joh. Cloppenburgi de 
foenore et usuris, brevis institutio, cum ejusdem epistola 
ad Cl. Salmasium., Lugd. Batav. Ex officinad Else. 
viriorum, 1640. 8vo. pp. 16+176. M. 

Boxhorn (Marcus Zuerius). M. Z. B. de trapezitis, 
vulgd Longobardis, qui in Felerato Belgio mensas 
foenebres exercent, dissertatio. [Device.| Lugduni 
Batavorum, ex officina Isaaci Commelini, 1640. 1lémo, 
pp. 160. M. 

Leotardo (Onorato). Honorati Leodardi J. C. et 
senatoris Niciensis disputatio quid jus justinianeum de 
usuris statuerit....Taurini, 1662. Typis Bartholomei 
Zapate. Superiorum permissu. Fol. pp. 8+152. M. 

Honorati Leotardi J. C. et senatoris Niciensis liber sin- 
gularis de usuris, & contractibus usuariis coercendis. In 
quo omnes fere questiones ad tractatum ejus, quod 
interest, & annuorum reddituum pertinentes, non vulgari 
ratione definite continentur. Opus omnibus in foro 
versantibus oppido necessarium, ac utile, ab authore, dum 
viveret, correctum, & variis in locis auctum, & ornatum, 
Cum summariis, et duplici indice, uno questionum, altero 
rerum, & sententiarum copiozo. Editio secunda Veneta 
pre ceteris emendatissima, & diligentissima. Cui nunc 
adjectz sunt pro foro conscientize R. P. Francisci Zech 
E. 8. J. dissertationes tres, in quibus rigor moderatus 
doctrine pontificia circa usuras a sanctissimo D. N. 
Benedicto XIV. Per epistolam encyclicam episcopis 
Italiz traditus exhibetur....Venetiis, 1761[-62]. Apud 
Petrum Savioni. Superiorum permissu, ac privilegio, 
Folio, pp. 8+558+4+136. M. 

Voet (Gisbertus). Gisberti Voetii theologiw in acad. 
Ultrajectina professoris. Selectarum disputationum 
theologicarum, pars quarta....Amstelodami, apud Johan- 
nem Janssonium & Waesberge & viduam Elizwi Weyer- 
straet, 1667. 4to. Pp. 555-631, De usuris, &c. M. 

Du Tertre (——). L’usure expliquée et condamnée 
par les écritures saintes et par la tradition universelle de 
Veglise, par le sieur Du Tertre (ou plutdét le p. Thorentier, 
de |’Oratoire). Paris, Jean du Bray, 1673. 12mo. 

Jelinger (Christopher), [A sermon: Usury cast. 
London, 1676.] 12mo. 

Genet (Francois). Théologie morale, ou résolution des 
cas de conscience selon l'écriture sainte, les canons, et 
les saints péres....Nouvelle édition, revit, corrigée et 
augmentée...A Paris, chez André Pralard,...1715...8 vols. 
12mo. Dedication signed. Vol. i. pp. 347-485, Traité 
quatriéme. Du prest et de l'usure. M. 

Anonymous. The case of usury further debated, in 
a letter to the author of Usury stated [—T.P.]. London, 

rinted by J. D. for Jonathan Robinson at the Golden 
Lion in St. Paul's Church Yard, 1684. 4to. pp. 40. M. 

Collet (Philibert). Traité des usures, ou explication 
des préts et des interets par les loix qui ont été faites en 
tous les siecles. [Device.] Usuram verno sidere terra 
parat. [Device.] Avec permission, [Lyons] 1690. 8vo. 
pp. 16+304. Preface signed. M. 

Jones (David), M.A. A farewel sermon preached to 
the united parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth, & St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw in Lombard Street. By David Jones, 
student of Christ Church, Oxon....London, printed for 
Thomas Parkburst at the Bible and Three Crowns in 
Cheapside ; and Brab. Aylmer atthe Three Pigeons in 
Cornhill, 1692. 4to. pp. 3442. (Four or more editions 
seem to have been issued, on/y differing in the words 
notifying the edition.) Pp. 34-39, Against “usury.” M. 

A farewel sermon preached to the united parishes of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, & St. Mary Woolchurch Haw in 
Lombard Street. By David Jones, student of Christ 
Church, Oxon....London, printed for Thomas Parkhurst 
at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheapside ; and Brab. 
Aylmer at the Three Pige [ons omitted] in Cornbill, 
1703, 4to. pp. 2+36, Pp. 29-33, Against “usury,” M. 
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Anonymous? _ David Jones’s vindication against 
the Athenian Mercury concerning usury.] London, 
printed and are to be sold by Richard Baldwin, near the 
Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, 1692. 4to. pp....1-8. 
M. copy lacks all before p. 1. 

Thomassin (Louis). [On trade and usury.] 8vo. 

[Duguet (Jacques Joseph).] Dissertations théologiques 
et dogmatiques, 1. sur les exorcismes, et les autres ceré- 
monies du batéme; 2. sur l’eucharistie; 3. sur l'usure. 
[Device.] A Paris, chez Francois Babuty,...1727....12mo. 
pp. (8)+196+360. A sub-title leaf occurs between 
pp. 294-295. Anonymous. Pp. 2+295-356, Réfutation 
d'un écrit ot l'on taichoit de justifier l’usure. The 
advertisement on pages 295-296 does not appear in the 
copy of J. Estienne, now before me. M. 

Thasstetions théologiques et dogmatiques, 1, sur les 
exorcismes, et les autres cérémonies du batéme; 2, sur 
Veucharistie ; 3. sur l'usure. A Paris, chez Jacques 
Estienne, rué 8. Jacques, A la vertu, 1727....12mo. 
pp. 8+360+196. Anonymous. Pp. 295-356, Réfutation 
d'un écrit ot: l’on tachoit de justifier 'usure. M. 

Le Gros (Nicolas). Courtes observations sur une lettre 
attribuée 4 feu M. de Launoi, touchant l'usure. Paris, 
1730. 12mo,—Sept lettres théologiques contre le 
“Traité des préts de commerce” [de Etienne Mignot], 
et en général contre toute usure. Paris, 1739. 4to. 
Supplément, 1740.—Dogma ecclesiw circa usuram, ex- 
positum et vindicatum, 

Concinna (Daniele). [The dogma of the Roman 
Church respecting usury. Naples, 1746.] 4to. In 
Italian.—[Three volumes on usury, 1746.] 4to. In 


tin. 
La Porte (Joseph de). Principes théologiques, 
canoniques et civils sur lusure. Paris, 1769. 12mo. 


4 vols. 
Be We a 
(To be continued.) 


KENT CHURCH NOTES, TAKEN BY 
FRANCIS THYNNE, LANCASTER HERALD. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 
(Fo. 56”.) 
Chiddingstone. 
Diti 1575. 


the flowre in felde dothe fade awaye by brethe of withring | 


blaste, 

of sauour swete and semely shape depriued is at last. 

So ficcle is our fleting yoye, so changed is our state, 

our youthe, our age, oure lyfe at leng(t)he, is altered by 
fate. 

yet thoughe oure carcas putryfye, and turne to woormes 
repaste, 2 

the lyving fame of vertuous lyfe eternally shall laste. 

And here entombed vnder stone the corpses lye full lowe 

of those w"* duringe brethe the frutes of vertuosnes did 
showe. 

Who, as they yoyntly went to knyt the knott of wedlocke, 
chast 

and vndefiledly did lyue till dethe their ende did haste. 

£0 bothe together came them selues in bedde of claye to 


ryde, 
the manne the thirde, the wyfe the x of february died. 
Richarde Carell and clement his wyfe. 
one the grauestone is this armes. [A shield in trick, 
viz. Quarterly, 1, Argent, thre griffons hedes or on a 
bend asure within a bordure of the last; 2, ..., on a bend 
wavy ... three martlets (?) ...; 3, Arg., a fess between 


three boars’ heads sable; 4, ..., a chevron engrailed ... 
impaling Quarterly, 
Quar- 


between three hunting-horns ... ; 
1, ..., three dexter hands erected, 2 and 1, ...; 2, 











terly per fess indented argent and gules, four crescents 
counterchanged ; 3, the halfe moons ; 4, the thre handes.] 


praye for the sowle of Joh’ne lofte M' of arte...preiste 
for my lord’ Reade the w** Johne decesed’ the...of 
Auguste in the yere of oure lorde godde a thowsand’ 
v C...one whose sowle and all Xpeii sowles Jesus haue 
merc[y]. 


(Fo. 57.) 

John Alfegh 16 Ed. 4, William alfegh a° 22 Ed. 4, 
Roberd Alphegh before any of these. [All this crossed 
out.) 

Chiddingstone. 

[Tricked in the margin: ..., a fess ... between three 
boars’ heads ..., impaling ..., a chevron engrailed ... 
between three hunting - horns | hie Jacet Joh’es 
Alphegh...... Isabella filia Ricardi petit ar’ qui quidem 
Joh’es obijt......anno dii 1489. et predicta Isabella obijt 
23 die mensis Septembris a° diii 1479. quorum animabus 
propitietur deus. he built bore place in chiddingstone 
w™ Sir Robert red’ enlarged & was after much enlarged 
by sir Thomas Willowghbye &c.: then by Thomas Wil- 
loughby now lyvinge, 1575. 

| Tricked in the margin a shield: Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
read’; 2 and 3, alphew.] orate pro anima Edmundi 
Reade filij Roberti Reade militis ac vnius Justic’ dii 
regis de banco qui quidem edmundus obijt 10 die Junij 
a’ dii. 1501. cuius anime propitietur Deus. yt semeth 
Sir Robert read died about a’ 10 H. 8.* 





orate pro anima dii Willelmi Geffrye nuper rectoris 
de withiham cui(u)s anime propit(ijetur Deus, 

Hic Jacet Diis franciscus Retclyffe clericus cuius 
anime propi(ti)etur deus. 

in the glasse windowes are these armes. [Tricked 
four shields, viz. 1, Asure, frettée of six pieces argent 
within a bordure engrailed gules; 2, L. Cobham ster’, 
Gules, on a chevron or three radiated stars of six points 
sable ; 3, L. camois, Or, on a chief gules three roundles 
argent [on the field is written “17 R. 2”]; 4, Argent, a 
lion rampant, tail forked or (s/c).] 


Sir Robert Reade built the northe chappell a°® Dii 
1516 in honorem Dei et sancte Katherine edif(ic)ari de 
nouo fecit, 

(Fo. 57".) 
Chiddingstone. 

Orate pro animabus tristrami attwoode et sibille vxoris 
eius patris et matris magistri Joh’is Attwodde nuper 
rector’ huius ecclesie de chiddinstone quorum animabus 
propi(ti)etur deus. 


in the wall is a stone w™ hathe these armes. [Tricked 
two shields, viz. 1, Quarterly, 1, ..., three eagles dis- 
played ...; 2, Asure, crusilly and a bend or; 3, ...,on a 
chief ... two bucks’ (?) heads caboshed ...; 4, Ermine, on 
a fess gules three billets or; and 2, Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
reade ; 2 and 3, alphew.) 

On folio 58 commences “ Seuenocke,” taken “ the 
20 nouemb. 1582.” JAMES GREENSTREET. 

(To be continued.) 








* By the Chancery Inquisition post mortem A” 
11 Hen. VIIL., No. 4, taken at Deptford Oct. 22 in that 
year, he was found to have died on Jan. 7 “ last past” 
(ie. A° 10 Hen. VIII. and a.p. 1518-9), but the In- 

uisition No. 70 of same year, taken at Canterbury 
ec. 9, A° 1) Hen. VILL., sets out that his death occurred 
a day later, viz. on Jan, 8. 
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“ Warrerep.”—This word in Shakespeare is an 
old crux. Without wishing to discuss again what 
has been already discussed too much, I will merely 
make a note that I have found either the word 
itself or something like it. In Caxton’s translation 
of Reynard the Fox (1481), edit. Arber, p. 16, is 
a description of the sufferings of poor Bruin when 
beguiled by the fox. All the village came out 
against him. 

“They were alle fiers and wroth on the bere, grete 
and smal; ye, Hughelyn wyth the croked lege, and 
Ladolf with the brode longe noose [nose]: they were 
booth wroth. That one had an leden malle, and that 
other a grete leden wapper; therwyth they wappred 
and al for-slyngred hym.” 

I do not remember seeing the remarkable verb 
to for-slynger before. As usual, the suffix -er is 
frequentative, and to wapper means to beat con- 
tinually, from the verb wap or whop, to beat. 
For-slynger is a similar frequentative of sling, with 
the intensive prefix for. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


J. M. W. Turyer.—When Turner asked Mr. 
Leslie how a picture of his, which was sold, through 
Mr. Leslie’s introduction, to an American gentle- 
man, pleased the purchaser, he was told, “ He com- 
plains of it as obscure.” “ Tell him,” said Turner, 
“that obscurity is my fault.” So runs the anecdote 
in Mr. Hamerton’s Life of Turner—I think also 
in Mr. Tom Taylor’s Life of Leslie—and the value 
of it in that form is obscure enough. I heard Mr. 
Leslie relate the story—it was in Turner’s own 
grimy painting room : of course in his absence— 
and my memory is clear that Turner was reported 
to have made the very just and pertinent declaration 
that obscurity was his forte. 

W. Warkiss Lioyrp. 

SWIFTIANA.— 

“ (Swift) used to ramble about with him (William of 
Orange) in the fields and gardens at Sheen (Sir William 
Temple by reason of his gout being unable to attend His 
Majesty on those occasions), where in their evening con- 
versations among other bagatelles the king, as I have 
heard from the doctor's own mouth, offered to make 
him a captain of horse, and gave him instructions, so 
great was the freedom of their conversation, how to cut 
asparagus (a vegetable which His Majesty was extreamly 
fond of) in the Dutch manner."—An Essay upon the 
Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. Jonathan Swift, by 
Deane Swift, Esq., Lond., 1755, 8vo., p. 108, 

Now, what is the Dutch way of cutting 
asparagus, and how does it differ from the English ? 
At p. 54 of the same book the romantic anecdote 
occurs of how Swift, while at the University of 
Dublin, at the lowest ebb of his finances, is 
surprised by the visit of a sailor bearing a re- 
mittance from his cousin Willoughby Swift, 
The account 


& prosperous merchant at Lisbon. 
continues :— 

“ He (the sailor) drew out of his pocket a large greasy 
leather bag and poured him out all the money that it 
contained on the table....... He (Swift) pushed over with- 
out reckoning them a good number of the silver cobs (for 








it was all in that specie) to the honest sailor, and desired 
he would accept of them for his trouble.” 

What were these “silver cobs,” and why so 
called? Were they current in Ireland ? 

There is a squib entitled An Hue and Cry after 
Dr. Swift, Lond., 1714, 12mo., which contains a 
burlesque account of the dean’s retreat to Letcomb 
in Berks shortly before Queen Anne’s death. The 
reputed stinginess of the doctor, about to leave 
London, is thus satirized :— 

“Mend my breeches; hire a riding coat; borrow 
boots; sell my coals and candles; reckon with my 
washer-woman, making her allow for old shirts, socks, 
dabbs, and markees which she bought of me.” 

What are “ dabs” and “ markees ”? 
*« Those who toast all the family royal 
In Bumpers of Hogan and Nog.” 
Miscellanies (by Pope, Swift, &c.), Lond., 
B. Motte, 1733, vol. iv. p, 268. 
“Nog” requires no explaining, but “ Hogan” is 
unknown to me. A. 


“1715. Lre Ast a Seruon upon HEREDITARY 
Ricut.”—The above heading is endorsed in faded 
ink upon the letter printed below. Whether the 
letter itself ever saw the light in “ y* News-Letter,” 
to “y® Author” of which it is addressed, is a question 
that cannot now be easily answered. But the docu- 
ment, which is evidently a genuine and original 
one, penned at the date which it bears, deserves 
& permanent abiding place in the columns of 
“N. & Q,,” not only as a racy composition, but 
also as a sample of the “feelers” thrown out by 
the industrious emissaries of Jacobitism, who 
doubtlessly left no stone unturned in their 
endeavours to induce the English people to for- 
swear their allegiance to the house of Hanover, 
then so recently seated upon the throne. 

“To y* Author of y* News-Letter. 
“ Shoram in Sussex, March y* Ist, 1715/16. 

“ On Sunday 7 night happend here a very comical Scene, 
w™ I can’t forbear com’unicateing to you, w™ was thus. 
A Jolly Dispencer of y* Word desired our Minister of y* 
Gospel to lend him his Pulpit that morning, w™ was 
granted ; and being mounted therein, took his Texte out 
of S. Matt. xxi. 38, 39, Mark xii. 7, 8, Luke xx. 14, 15, 
w surpriz’ y* congregation strangely, to find him take 
three Texts out of three Evangelists to make one Sermon. 
But I suppose that was done to back y* truth deliverd 
by one Inspird Evangelist w' y* Authority of two others, 
to make an undeniable proof of it. Now upon consulting 
all those Texts I found they tended all to y* proof of y* 
same thing, almost in the very same words: Soe our sur- 
prize ceasd. And the Husbandman said, This is y* Heir 
come let us kill him, and y* inheritance sball be ours: 
And they caught him, & cast him out of y* vineyard and 
killd him: Hereupon, he discoursd upon Hereditary 
Right of Kings in generall only, saying, it was a Right of 
God himself never alterd, but by a speciall ordination. 
And y¢ it was not in the power of y* people to doe it justly, 
whout y* consent of y* Heir whose Right it was; wih 
abundance more of such unfashionable Scripture Doc- 
trines, allowd of by very few B—s of Late. 

“ At last finding him soe very much of y* high Ropes w' 
a distinction of Kings by Right of inheritance calld (as 
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he said) Kings of God Almighty’s makeing, And Kings 
by Might, calld Kings of y* Peoples makeing, and by 
od’s permission, 

“Wee expected he would have come to pticulars in 
this Nation; if he had, wee would soon ha’ clapt a stone 
doublet on his back. And might lawfully have done it 
too, as Christianity now stands, but he craftily evaded it, 
and sculkd behind y* Laws, and thus concluded: Brethren, 
dont think I mean y* young Gentleman, who was the Son 
of &c.—who was y* Son of &c.—who was the Son of &c.— 
asin chapt. i. of St. Matt.: and who lately found one 
pair of leggs better than two pair of hands. Noe Brethren 
verily 1 dont : for altho’ he may be said to be cast out of 

* vineyard: he is not yet killd: But oh! how happy 
had he been if he had a gentle confinement in a Goal and 
an indulgent restraint in a prison (perhsps said he) like 
Mary Q. of Scots about 20 years and then beheaded : 
what glorious and signall Testimonies of mercy would he 
have had ! 

“ Thus he spake, then came down from y* Pulpit, took 
his horse, and rode away w' speed, unknown who he 
was, whence he came, or went. Soe left us all to brooze 
upon these thistles, & prick our chaps w** that foolish, 
useless, obsolete scripturall doctrine of y* Heredetary 
Right of Kings—as if wee must be guided by Scripture 
when it will not serve our purpose, seeing we well know 

When Arguments are tired out 
Tis interest still resolves y* doubt. 
Hudib, 
“ Yours, D. Joxzs.” 

Who was “our Minister of y® Gospel,” who, 
upon the above occasion, so readily lent his pulpit 
to athorough stranger? And his church, was it 
one of the two grand old edifices which still adorn 
the adjoining parishes of New and Old Shoreham, 
or merely a nonconformist “ Little Bethel”? The 
Established Church in those days was sometimes 
put to strange uses. Henry CampkKIy, F.S.A. 


Tue “Apgste Fiperes.”—I am anxious to 
obtain information regarding the Latin words and 
music of this well-known hymn. With regard to 
the former, To what date should they be assigned, 
and what is their original form? The Appendix 
to the Hymnal Noted (p. vi) says simply “15 or 
16 century.” I shall be glad to know anything 
further on this head. But I think it is not 
— known that the words in French and 

erman books are not the same as those of which 
a translation is now commonly found in Catholic 
and Anglican hymn books, the Latin of which is 
given in the Hymnal Noted. The first verse, 
indeed, is alike in all, but the others are different. 
In the Hymnal Noted the following are the first 
lines of the remaining verses :— 

2. “Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine.” 

3. “Cantet nunc Io chorus angelorum.” 

4. “Ergo qui natus die hodierna.” 

And these are the same in Catholic hymn books 
and in Novello’s well-known arrangement. But 
in several French and German hymn books now 
before me I find :— 

2. “En grege relicto humiles ad cunas,” 

8, ‘‘ Zterni Parentis splendorem sternum.” 
4. “Pro nobis egenum et fosno cubantem,” 











And this version was sung some years since by 


M. Gounod’s choir at the Albert Hall. In the 
Manuel du Chantre or Recueil de Chants Ecclé- 
siastiques (Paris, no date, but a recent book) the 
second verse begins, “En cantat ab alto chorus 
angelorum,” and then follow the three above 
quoted ; but this may be peculiar to this work, 
which contains other hymns of similar construc- 
tion, each beginning “ Adeste fideles, leti tri- 
umphantes,” for the ecclesiastical year, that for 
Easter continuing “Inane sepulcrum conspicite.” 
I shall be glad to know whether the verses already 
quoted form part of one hymn, and how far back 
they or any of them may be traced. 

With regard to the tune, which has long been 
known under the name of the “ Portuguese 
Hymn,” I am aware that it is said to have been 
composed by John Reading ; but the compilers of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern place a? where the 
writer’s name should be, while Larousse, in the 
Grand Dictionnaire, speaks of it as a plain chant 
melody. The name “ Portuguese Hymn” was 
given to it about 1785 by the then Duke of Leeds, 
who, having heard it performed at the chapel of 
the Portuguese Embassy, imagined it to be peculiar 
to Portugal, and introduced it at the Ancient 
Concerts, of which he was « director, under the 
above title. JaMEs BRITTEN, 

British Museum. 

P.S.—The above was written before the note, 

ante, p. 240, appeared, but the latter does not 
touch upon the points which I have raised. 
[A very high authority tells us that the music with 
which “ Adeste Fideles” is so familiarly associated is 
not older than the last century; that it bears no re- 
semblance in style or character to compositions of the 
sixteenth century. We doubt whether the tune has 
ever been adopted in any foreign collection, Has it ever 
been heard out of England ?) 


Watronrana.—One would have expected that 
Mr. R. H. Shepherd had angled for every scrap 
of the old angler’s writings before editing and 
publishing the Inedited Remains of Izaak Walton 
(Pickering & Co., 1878). I was, therefore, sur- 
prised in looking through the volume not to find 
the undernoted lines, written by Walton in memory 
of a faithful servant, and inscribed over his re- 
mains. They were communicated to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Oct., 1830, vol. c. pt. ii. p. 296 :-— 

“ Ashbourne, Derbyshire, Sep. 3", 1830. 

“ Mr. Urban,—Feeling confident that everything con- 
nected with Izaak Walton must be interesting, I have 
taken the liberty of sending you for insertion the 
copy of an inscription from a tombstone erected to the 
memory of an old and faithful servant of that celebrated 
angler. The memory of David Hookham has been handed 
down amongst the villagers in the -neighbourhood of 
Cotton Hall, and many marvellous tales are related of 
him with the usual embellishments. David died before 
his master, and the following is his epitaph, with the 
initials ‘I, W.’ at the bottom ; it is presumed therefore 
to be the production of the ancient angler. 
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“* Sacred tothe memory of David Hookbam, who dyed 
A.D. 1647, aged 63 years :-— 
* Within this turfe, on which in life he trod, 

Rests David Hookham, waiting for his God. 

A peaceful, honest, faithful life he led ; 

And blessed as he break his daily bread. 

Simple his manners, candid was his look, 

His mirrour was the bright and purling brook ; 

And life’s clear waters as they passed on, 

Reminded him how soon he should be gone. 

At last his rod and angle he laid by, 

And humbly dyed. May all like David dye, 

And serve their Lord and Master faithfully, 

As David Hookham in this world served 7. 
*%, 


“ Yours, &c., SpecraTor.” 
Cu. Evxixs Maruews. 
7, Hamilton Road, N. 


Lirerary Corncrpence.—When on a tour 
through Warwickshire last summer I noticed at 
Lillington the quaint and expressive epitaph to one 
John Trees, the date of which I have not made a 
note of. The epitaph is one easily remembered : 

* Poorly lived, 

And poorly died, 

Poorly buried, 

And no one cried.” 
The first two lines coincide remarkably with a line 
of Phineas Fletcher (not Giles, as Mr. Lowell states 
in his Among my Books, second series) in his 
Purple Island, canto i. verse 19, Dr. Grosart’s 
edit., 1869, p. 45, where the poet referred to 
Spenser’s unhappy life and tavern death :— 
“ eed man—he liv’d ; poorly—poore man—he 

id,” 


And to pursue this coincidence to the other two 
lines, we have in the following verse, referring to 
the Earl of Essex’s assistance, these words :— 

“ There hadst thou lien [lain] unwept, unburied,” 

I should like to know if this is, or can be considered 
more than, a literary coincidence. If I might 
hazard an opinion, I would incline to think that 
the epitaph is not a plagiarism of Fletcher’s lines. 
The last two lines show a free and original hand ; 
some literary art and touching quaintness rest with 
graphic powerin the simple line “ And no one cried,” 
so much more expressive than Phineas’ finer word 
“unwept.” It is possible that the epitaph writer 
or its history may be known. It is, of course, not 
unusual to find in epitaphs many phrases, sentences, 
and lines borrowed without acknowledgment from 
authors and poets. Is this such a case ? 
JAMES Purves. 
Edinburgh, 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN Fictioy.—A novel 
was published a few months since, entitled In 
this World, by Mabel Collins, a lady nearly 
related, I believe, to one whose signature used 
frequently to appear in “N. & Q.”—the late 
Mortimer Collins. In the course of that story a 
man of alien nationality, convicted of writing 





letters to a young lady with a view to extort 
money, and sentenced to penal servitude, is repre- 
sented as secretly released a few months after at 
the request of the ambassador of the nation to 
which he belonged. This was assailed by at least 
one reviewer as too gross an outrage upon the 
probabilities to be allowed to pass. Is it not then 
a thing worth making note of that the convict 
Theodoridi, whose case is almost on all fours with 
this imaginary one, was secretly released some 
time ago at the solicitation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment? The novelist has thus the triumph of having 
anticipated in fiction the fact which will be proved 
in Hansard. Harotp Lewis, B.A. 
Royal Institution, Bath. 


Tue Eneutsu Diarect Sociery.—Though I 
have not the honour of belonging to this society, 
I may perhaps be permitted to point out a few 
scraps of local dialect which may possibly be 
useful. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec., 
1791, p. 1119, is an article on the Norfolk local 
phrase “to moise”; for Dec., 1793, p. 1083, a 
list of “‘ Local Expressions in various Localities” ; 
for Feb., 1794, p. 110, “Local Expressions of 
Somerset”; for March, 1794, 216, “ Local 
Words used in Northumberland”; for June, 
1794, p. 529, “ Newcastle Dialect”; for Dec., 
1836, p. 589, “ Dialect of Shetland Islands” ; 
for May, 1836, p. 499, “Dialect of North of 
England.” May I also express a wish that, in 
addition to the valuable suggestion of Mr. 
Britren (ante, p. 240), lists should be made 
of the popular names of the hills, streams, wells, 
woods, and other topographical features? I am 
myself dealing with field names, or would offer my 
humble assisfance in these other matters ; but I 
think no argument is required to point out the 
extreme value of such lists. Of “ Moot-hills” and 
“ Toot-hills ” alone there are goodly numbers. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 


Tue Brron Separation.—I have just cut the 
following paragraph from the Yorkshire Gazette of 
March 29, 1879 :— 

“On Monday, Mrs. Morrell, the mother of Mr. Coun- 
cillor Morrell, died somewhat suddenly at the residence 
of her son, Mr. George Morrell, Wooler Street, She had 
been bedridden for several years, and was 79 years old. 
In her youth she was a member of the Milbanke house- 
hold, when Lady Byron, after her brief and unhappy 
experience of married life, returned to her father’s house. 
Mrs. Morrell remembered to the last the painful sensation 
produced by Lady Byron’s return. Her account of the 
mysterious separation was very simple. After the birth 
of their only child, Ada, the looseness of Lord Byron's life 
led to occasional scenes, which culminated as follows :— 
One morning at breakfast, when Lord Byron was in one 
of his tantrums, Lady Byron brought matters to a crisie 
by asking, pointedly, ‘ Byron,am 1 in your way?’ Byron, 
who was leaning against the mantelpiece, answered 
savagely, ‘Yes; damnably!’ Lady Byron immediately 
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rose and left the room. She communicated with her 
family, and they sent a carriage and pair and drove her 
away. She never again saw her husband, and ‘ damn- 
ably’ was the last word from Lard Byron’s lips which 
fell upon her ear.” 

Sr. Swirntry. 


Sry.e Anp TITLE (2).—Is it not time to protest 
against the practice, now gaining ground in the 
newspapers, of omitting the Christian names of the 
younger sons of dukes and marquesses! This 
most objectionable practice must lead to end- 
less confusion. In the Times of 28th ultimo the 
late Lord Amelius Beauclerk is mentioned first 
by his real name, and four times afterwards he is 
called Lord Beauclerk. Here at least the individual 
meant is clear from his name being once given 
correctly ; but this precautionis not always taken, 
and we often read, for example, of Lord Loftus, 
there being no such person in existence, and if 
there was any one of that title it could only be 
the eldest son of Lord Ely, whereas the person meant 
is his brother, Lord Augustus Loftus. Here, and 
in all cases where the family name and the title 
usually borne by the eldest son are the same, the 
confusion is increased. Wituiam Wicknam. 

Athenzeum Club. 


ueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Fo k-Lore.”—As an Englishman, may I ask 
the meaning of this incongruous word? Judging 
by German it should mean “ethnology” in Eng- 
lish, but I am told by the learned that it means 
“mythology.” Anyhow, the term “ folk-lore” 
only came into vogue during the present mania 
for Teutonic words ; but as mythology has existed 
for centuries, it is paying but a poor compliment 
to the English language to suppose it had no term 
for “ folk-lore ” before this century. 

INQUIRER. 


[The word “ folk-lore ” had its origin in a communi- 
cation to the Athenwum of Aug. 22, 1846, having for its 
object the preservation in the columns of that journal 
of the fast-fading “customs, observances, superstitions, 
ballads, proverbs, &c., of the olden time.” It com- 
menced as follows :—*‘ Your pages have so often given 
evidence of the interest which you take in what we in 
England designate as Popular Antiquities, or Popular 
Literature (though by-the-bye it is more a Lore than a 
Literature, and would \~ most aptly described by a good 
Saxon compound, Folk \.ore,—the Lore of the People)— 
that I am not without hopes of enlisting your aid in 
garnering the few ears which are remaining, scattered 
over that field from which our forefathers might have 
gathered a goodly crop.” Our correspondent may 
perhaps be surprised to hear that the Germans have 
adopted the word, and the originator has had the satis- 
faction of seeing it become a household word. } 





Rissesrorp Caurcu.—For work in hand, re- 
quiring facts, I need some certain data. Hence 
this appeal to Worcestershire correspondents. 

1. [ etched on copper, thirty years ago, for local 
circulation, a fac-simile, from a drawing by my 
brother, of the entrance doorway of Ribbesford 
Church, which doorway was, at that time, on the 
north side, and under a wooden porch. The arch 
was Norman, and quaintly carved. I have my old 
plate now before me, and I am acquainted with the 
legend. I merely wish to know, as I have not 
been to Ribbesford since that date, January, 1849, 
if that arch remains in situ, and if the figures 
thereon are still distinct. I cannot of course 
imagine its disappearance in any “ restoration,” if 
such there has been, but, as I need facts, not in- 
ferences, I ask the question. 

2. Facing the church, and on the opposite side 
of the Severn, was Blackstone rock, and in that 
rock there were, at the date I mention, the remains 
of a hermitage, which was then used as a stable 
and store-house. All belonging to that so-called 
hermitage I know. Is it there still, and in what 
state is it? H. W. B. 


“Deo er Eccresix.”—In the edition of Spel- 
man’s De non temerandis Ecclesiis, published by 
Messrs. Parker of Oxford, there is this quotation 
from Bishop Andrews’s Notes upon the Liturgy :— 

“Tt is not to be forgotten, though it be forgotten, that 
who ever gave any Lands or Endowments to the service 
of God gave it in a formal writing, as now-a-dayes 
betwixt man and man, sealed and witnessed; and the 
tender of the guift was ‘super Altare’ by the Donor on 
his knees.” 

Above this quotation in the work in question is 
a woodcut of a donor on his knees presenting 
a deed of gift “ super Altare.” The form of words 
he uses in so doing is “ Deo et Ecclesia.” From 
the fact that the church contains no pews I con- 
clude that the woodcut is taken from some work 
published before their introduction. Can any of 
your readers tell me whether the form of words in 
question, “Deo et Ecclesia,” was that commonly 
used by donors when giving lands, &c., to the 
service of God ? H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Lorp Aup.tey.—A case occurred recently at 
the Devizes police-court, when a travelling actor 
was charged with having imposed upon some 
people at Lydeway by pretending to be the son 
and heir of the landlady (deceased) of a public- 
house, at which he seems to have called for refresh- 
ment, without any premeditation of the imposition. 
His excuse to the magistrates was that, finding the 
people easily gulled, he thought he would “ come 
Lord Audley over them.” 

Who is Lord Audley? and what is this process ? 
I suspect him to be a connexion of John Audley, 
whose name is synonymous with “cut it short,” 
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and is a cant term for abridgment with a certain 
class of actors. 

Yet the functions of John Audley and Lord 
Audley do not seem to be identical, if the impostor 
at Lydeway made a correct use of the expression, 
which is a very old one, and the meaning of it 
may have become modified. I shall be glad of 
information. W. D. Parisz. 

Selmeston Vicarage, Lewes. 


“Essay on Parisn Reaisters,” sy R. E. 
Carstrr Warers.—I am told that Public 
Opinion of Sept. 1, 1877, contains a criticism of 
“a learned and most amusing pamphlet,” by Mr. 
Chester Waters, on parish registers. I should be 
glad to know if an edition of this pamphlet was 
— for sale in 1877, and where it can be 

ught, because it was originally printed for pri- 
vate circulation in 1870, when it excited con- 
siderable attention, and was reviewed at great 
length by the late Mortimer Collins in the Globe of 
Nov. 30, 1870. It was praised, too, in “N. & Q.” by 
the late Mr. John Gough Nichols, who was good 
enough to lend me his own copy to read. I 
recollect that it was an enlarged reprint of an 
article which appeared in the Home and Foreign 
Review in 1863, and that the pamphlet was more 
than twice as long as the original article. I shall 
be glad to know if the edition of 1877 contains 
any further additions, and whether it was printed 
for sale, as I should like to buy a copy, and I 
know many others who have the same wish. These 
privately printed books of merit are troublesome 
to find, except to personal friends of the author. 

E. J. 8: P. 

[We are informed by the author that no edition of the 
Essay on Parish Registers has been printed since 1870. 
For the convenience of those desirous of obtaining a 
copy, the few remaining copies can be purchased at 2s. 
each from Messrs, Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand.] 


Hazevrice orn Hesitrick Famiry.—I have a 
copy of Geo. Buchanan’s Poemata (Amstel., apud 
Dan. Elsevirium, 1676) in which is written the 
name of a former owner, “ Robert Hessilrigge, His 
Buchinall, 1682,” and which contains the book- 
plate (apparently of about the middle of last cen- 
tury, and with the usual “shell” ornamentation of 
that period) of “ Thomas Hesilrige.” The arms on 
this plate are, Arg., a chevron vert between three (?) 
hazel leaves slipped of the same, with a mullet gu. 
for difference. Crest, On a chapeau gu., turned up 
erm., a man’s head in profile, couped at the neck 
ppr. Ihave an impression that a Robert Hazelrigg 
was concerned in some of the doings of the Revo- 
lution period. Is my impression a correct one? 
Was the Robert who owned my book a son of Sir 
Arthur Hazelrigg, one of the “ Five Members” ? 
The arms and crest are those of the Leicestershire 
Hazelriggs, except that the chevron of this family 
is gules, not vert. A. M.S 








Present or Groves sy Bisnors.—A writer in 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. iii. 220, quotes from Tanner’s 
MSS. an Order in Council of October 23, 1678, 
directing bishops elect to pay a sum of 50/. on 
their consecration, instead of making a present of 
gloves to all who came to the consecration dinner, 
and others. This order was made because of the 
great expense attendant upon the latter custom, 
and the money was to be applied to the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury being directed not to consecrate any bishop 
unless the payment was made. Is the payment 
still made? if so, to what purpose is it applied? 
If it has been abolished, what is the date of its 
abolition ? R. P. Hampton Roperts, 


Curious Parntinc.—A friend of mine possesses 
a curious oil painting, of which he would gladly 
receive some information. An abbess, holding in 
her left hand a crozier, seems to be praying or 
blessing a woman and three children, who are 
represented kneeling before her, and in a line one 
behind the other. There is a rather large halo on 
her head, and a large mouse or small rat is running 
up each sleeve of her dress. What is the history 
or the meaning of this ? as We Mm 


Ampére’s “Historre Romane A Rome.”— 
Can any one tell me where I shall find any ac- 
count or explanation of the event referred to in 
the following passage from Ampére’s Histoire 
Romaine & Rome: “ La production de la source 
de pétrole, dans laquelle les chrétiens virent un 
miracle accompli avant la venue de Jésus-Christ et 
Yannonce du régne paisible d’Auguste” (vol. i. 
p. 15). I am particularly anxious to understand 
the allusion, as I am preparing an English transla- 
tion of Ampére’s work. F. 


“ Macsetu.”—I have a copy of 

“ Macbeth, | a Tragedy written by | William Shake- 
spere, | with | Notes and Emendations | by | Harry 
Rowe, | Trumpet-Major to the High Sheriffs of York- 
shire | and Master of a Puppet Show. [Followed by 
a quotation from Juyv., Sat. /V.] The Second Edition. | 
York, | printed by Wilson, Spence & Mawman. Sold 
by Vernor | and Hood, London, and by the Booksellers 
of York, | Anno 1799.” 

This is preceded by a spirited etching, headed : 

“ Harry Rowe, | born in York, 1726, | Trumpeter to 
the Duke of Kingston’s Light Horse at the | Battle of 
Culloden in 1746, | Forty-six Years Trumpeter to the 
High Sherriffs of Yorkshire, and | Manager of a Com- 
pany of Artificial Comedians.” 

Harry is represented with a copy of Macbeth, 
second edition, in his hand ; in the background is 
represented a scene of the puppet show. Under- 
neath we read, “ A Manager commenced Author” ; 
then follow the well-known lines from Othello, 
“ Farewell the neighing steed,” &c. In Lowndes 
I read, “ Harry Rowe was the master of a puppet 
show and altered some of Shakespere’s plays.” 
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Query : Are there any others known to have been 


If so, I shall be glad to know 
J. W. Jarvis. 


Heaxe Famity.—In the church ef Little Dean, 
Gloucestershire, is, or was, this inscription, “ Row- 
land Heane departed this life the 23rd October, 
1610.” In Bigland’s Collections relating to 
Gloucestershire, parish of Little Dean, he says 
(p. 451), “The chief manor was vested in the 
family of Heane in 1610, of whom it was pur- 
chased in 1676 by John Parker, Gent.” On a flat 
stone in the cloisters of the cathedral at Gloucester 
is the following, “Sacred to the memory of 
Rowland Heane, who died Sep. 1st, 1815, aged 
67.” I should be glad to know what connexion 
there was between these two : that they belonged 
to the same family I already know. In Burke’s 
Armory (edit. 1878) I find the following :— 

“Heane (Ruardeane, co. Gloucester; arms from a brass 
plate taken out of the church of the monastery of Aber- 

venny in memory of Sir John atte Hene, Knight of 
hee co. Surrey, died 1432), Per fease or and arg. a fesse 
sable, issuant therefrom a demi-lion rampant gules.” 

Also, was Major-General James Heane (see 
“N. & Q.,” 3°58. iv. 115) in any way related to 
this family ? H. Bower. 


altered by him ? 
which of them. 


Historicat American MSS. Lost.—Twenty- 
two volumes, thin 4to., of a journal kept by an 
officer of the 23rd Infantry, who served in the 
American War, 1773, &c., were kindly given to 
me some years ago by a member of the family. 
Within the last seven years I was requested by 
the donor, living in London, to lend some of the 
volumes to show to an old friend. For a time I 
forgot all about them till after my friend’s death. 
His effects were sold, but no trace can be found 
of the missing volumes. My query is, Has any 
person curious in such things picked them up? 

H. T. Evtacomse. 

Clyst St. George, Devon. 


“Reynarp THE Fox.”—Is there any catalogue 
of the editions in various languages of Reynard 
the Fox and of the literature relating thereto ? 

K. P. D. E. 


Tue Form or THE HorsesnHor.— Why did the 
Moors always use this form in their architecture 
and general buildings ? M. J. Cuarmay. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


“ DILAMBERGENDI InsuLa.”—These words are 
on houses in two places, Lulworth and Picket 
Post in the New Forest. Can any one explain 
them ? J. R. B. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“ He shoots higher who aims at the stars than he who 
means to hit a tree.” R, F. H. 
_ “If God is great in great things, he is infinitely great 
in small.” Siema. 











** Ah, my friends! when God’s great angel 

Cries aloud the deeds of night, 

At the day when hearts are opened 
In the holy Father's sight, 

Then the great deeds and the noblest 
Will be those unheard of now, 

Hidden under patient heart-beats 
And an uncomplaining brow.” 

** The best way to see Divine light is to put out your 
own candle,” 

** Rest comes at last, though life be long and dreary ; 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be past. 
Faith's journey ends in welcome to the weary, 

And Heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 
“ Knows the Greek plenteous in words and sense, 
The Chaldee wise, the Arabic profound, 
The Latin pleasing with its eloquence, 
The braving Spanish with its lofty sound ; 
The lisping French, that fits a lady vain, 
The German, like the people, rough and plain, 
The English full and rich, his native country’s strain.’ 
Quoted in Punch, Feb. 1, 1862. GREYSTEIL. 


Replies. 


ARMS ON THE STALLS IN THE CHOIR OF 
THE CATHEDRAL AT HAARLEM, 
(5% §. ix. 61, 101, 413, 451, 471, 497.) 

The following notes contain the additional in- 
formation which I have collected since the former 
ones were printed at the references above given, 
and will, I think, be found to afford some matters 
of interest :— 

SOUTH SIDE. 

2. These arms are, Quarterly, 1. and 1v., Lozengy 
bendy arg. and az. (Bavaria) ; 11. and 111., Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Flanders ; 2 and 3, Holland. 

8. I was correct in my supposition that the im- 
paled coat might be the arms of Niewenaar. The 
shield contains the arms of Henry de Brederode 
and his wife Amelia, Countess of Niewenaar. 
There was no issue of the marriage, and, after the 
death of Henry, the countess married Frederick IIL, 
Elector and Prince Palatine (Maurice, Le Blason 
des Armoiries des Chevaliers de Ordre de la 
Toison @Or, p. 199). 

10. This shield commemorates the marriage of 
Regnault (d. 1556), Seigneur de Brederode, Viane, 
and Ameyde, Chamberlain of the Emperor 
Charles V., Grand Forester of Holland, - and 
Knight of the Golden Fleece (No. clxxiii.), with 
Philippote de la Marck (d. 1537), daughter of 
Robert de la Marck, Seigneur de Sedan. They 
were parents of Henry de Brederode just men- 
tioned. 

15. The small escutcheon on the shoulder of 
the Brederode lion contains, I think, not the arms 
of Zuylen, but the almost identical coat of Vianen 
—Arg., three zwilen sa. Walrand, Seigneur de 
Brederode (d. 1417), married Jeanne, Dame de 
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Viane, &c. They were the parents of Regnault 
de Brederode, Knight of the Golden Fleece 
(No. xliii.). 

16. This stall bears the arms of Pierre Ernest, 
Count of Mannsfeld, Kt. of the Golden Fleece 
(No. cev.). It forms part of the present series, 
because the count’s first wife was Margaret de 
Brederode, daughter of the above-named Regnault, 
by Philippote de la Marck. 


NORTH sIDE (5 §, ix. 101). 

5. It is worthy of notice that the first wife of 
Wolfart de Borsele, Comte de Grandpré, (3) was 
the Princess Anne, daughter of King James I. of 
Scotland. Maurice (p. 90) says that the princess 
“luy apporta en dote la Comté de Boucam,” #.¢. 
Buchan. The late learned genealogist Mr. Alex- 
ander Sinclair, in a privately printed pamphlet on 
The Daughters of James I., says (p. 6), “ There is 
no known account of such a grant in Scotland, and 
King James III. seems not to have acknowledged 
it, as in 1469 he conferred the earldom on his | 
uncle James Stewart.” By the princess Wolfart 
had two children, Charles and Jean de Borsele, 
but they both died in infaney. After the decease 
of Anne, Wolfart, as has already been recorded, 
took for his wife Charlotte de Bourbon-Mont- 
pensier, but had only female issue. One of these 
coheiresses, Margaret, brought some of the Borsele 
possessions to the family of Brederode. 

6. The Counts of Egmond bore en surtout the 
arms of the duchy of Guelders—Per pale az. and 


Franc de Borsele—Eleanore, Dame de Zuylen. 


| 
Floris de Borsele—Margaret de Bautersem. 


or, two lions combatant, the first or, the other sa. 
I believe that the reason why the Egmond arms 
are placed in connexion with those of the Borsele 
family in the series at Haarlem will be found in 
the fact that Floris von Egmond, Count of Buren, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece (No. cxx.), was the 
son of Frederick von Egmond, first Count of 
Buren, by Aleidt van Culemburg, whose mother 
was Isabeau de Buren, Dame de Borsele and 
Hoogstraten. 

11. These are the arms of the Counts of Renne- 
burg. The reason of their appearance here is that 
Philippe de Lalain (see No. 4, South side), Count 
of Hoogstraten, married Anne, Countess of Renne- 
burg. 

15. This stall bears the arms of Philippe de 
Brederode (d. 1554), son of Regnault de Brede- 
rode (see No. 10, South side) by Philippote de la 
Marck de Sedan. The custom of adding the 
maternal coat on a small escutcheon to the paternal 
arms is one which finds many illustrations in the 
series of arms borne by the early Knights of the 
Golden Fleece. With regard to these and other 
early modes of differencing, I hope to have an 
opportunity of saying something at a future 
time. 

The accompanying brief genealogical table will 
be of considerable assistance in elucidating the 
connexion which existed between many of the 
personages whose arms are included in the im- 
portant and interesting series which has been the 
occasion of the foregoing notes. 


Wolfart de Borsele—Hadilique de Borsele. 


(his cousin) 


Franc de Borsele, Kt.—Jacqueline Henry de Borsele, Kt. of—Jean de Ha- Walrand, Sr. de—Jeanne de 


of the Golden Fleece ofHolland, the G. Fleece (No. 44) 
(No. 42), Count of 0.8.p. de la Vere, Comte 
Ostrevant. Grandpré. 


Mary of Scotland—Wolfart 


, Sr. lewijn, Brederode, d.| Viane. 
1417 


de 417. 


de Borsele,—Charlotte de Regnault de Brede-—Iolante 
Kt. of the Golden 
Fleece (No. 79). 


rode, Kt. of the G.| de 
| Lalain. 


Bourbon- 
Montpensier. Fleece (No. 43). 





| | | 
Philip of Burgundy, Sr. de—Anne de Borsele, Margaret de Borsele—Walrave, Sr. 


Beveren, Kt. of the Golden 
Fleece (No. 82). 


Regnault, 


Dame de Vere 


de Brederode. 


| 
Sr. de Brederode, Kt. of—Philippote de la Marck 


the G. Fleece (No. 173), d. 1556. | de Sedan, d. 1537. 





| a 
Pierre Ernest, Ct. of==-Margaret Elector Frederick—Amelia, Css,de=Henry de Philippe de 


Mannefeld, Kt. of the de Brede- III., P. Palatine. 


G. Fleece (No. 205). —_ rode. 


Montrose 


Brederode, Brederode, 
0.8.p. d. 1554. 


Niewenaar. 


Joux Woopwarp. 








9 


9 
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“Smurrine” (5 §. xi. 68.)—There need not 
be, I think, any difficulty with this word. I per- 
fectly remember in Galloway, when a boy, a good 
old gardener warning me against meddling with 
a large heap of potatoes piled high up against an 
outhouse wall; for, he said, they would for certain 
come down with a rush and smure* me. The word 
is in common use in Scotland. Jamieson, in shis 
Scot. Dict., gives smore, smure, to suffocate or 
smother, Scottish; also smoar, Westmoreland ; 
and smoore, Lancashire. 

The following examples in Scotch literature 
are given by Jamieson. “The carefulnes of this 
world, and the desaitfulnes of riches smoris the 
word that it beris na frute” (Abp. Hamilton’s 
Catechisme, 1552). By this term he renders 
suffocat in the Vulgate. 

** That his hie honour suld not smure.’ 
Sir David Lindsay. 

For etymology Jamieson suggests A.-S. smar-an 
and (according to the curious system of naming the 
old languages referred to by Prof. Skeat in the 
Atheneum of Dec. 28 last) “ Teutonic ” smor-en= 
suffocare. In several parts of Scotland a smurr 
means a close, small rain, without wind, and with 
a stifling atmosphere. Any or all of these may, 
I think, be readily connected with the expression 
quoted by Mr. Maruew. 

Avex. Fereussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


’ 


“Mrs. Grote, in a letter to Sir W. Molesworth, 
Aug., 1837, says, ‘ Don’t sit smurring indoors, but 
take air and exercise,” and Mr. A. L. Maynew 
asks, “ Was this word coined by Mrs. Grote? 
I can find it in no dictionary or glossary.” I think 
Mrs. Grote took the word directly from the A.-S. 
smyring=smearing with ointment. She was 
much in the habit of using obsolete words in 
conversation with her male acquaintance many 
years ago, as I can testify. She had studied 
her own language thoroughly, and was equally 
thorough in her knowledge of music, being one of 
the few ladies who could accompany singers from 
a full score without having the help of a written or 
printed pianoforte part. Mrs. Grote would have 
rejected the word anointing because it was derived 
from Latin. Wu. CHAPPELL. 


A friend of mine, a native of the Netherlands, 
informs me that the word is used by Mrs. Grote 
much in the same way as smoren, “ to smother, 
stifle, suffocate,” by the Dutch. Halliwell gives 
smore (1) to smother, North ; (2) to crowd or 
swarm, East. Cp. the following quotation, to be 
found in Peacock’s Gless. (Manley Dialect) :— 








* As is the case with many old Scotch words, the 
sound of this is more French than can be expressed by 
English spelling. The pronunciation in the south of 
Scotland is as nearly as possible the French smeur (if 
there be such a word). 





“They do say that in old days they used to smoor 
[smother] folks that hed gotten theirselves bitten 
by mad dogs, but I don’t knaw how true it is.” 
A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford, 


Smore, to smother, North (Halliwell). Smudgy, 
hot or close: The room feels quite hot and 
smudgy (ib.). Bavarian schmudrig, close, op- 
pressively hot. Dutch smeuren, smooren, to exhale, 
smoke, suffocate ; smoor, vapour, smoke (Kiliaan, 
Lex. Teuton., Wedgwood). Smoor, to smother 
‘Burns, Glossary). For a quotation of smore, see 
Du Bartas (given in Nares) :— 

** Som undermines, som other undertook 

To fire the gates, or smore the town with smoke.” 
Zero. 


Smoor, to smother, to suffocate: see Brockett, 
Carr, and Miss Baker. Smoor, smorr, smurr, to 
smother, thence to suffocate (Rev. J. C. Atkinson). 
Smorian, to suffocate (Dr. Bosworth’s Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary). 

EFFreMEL. 


Heravpry : Tue Ricut To pear Arms (5" §, 
xi. 29, 152, 177, 196.)—The author of the Notitia 
Anglicana (Kent, I believe), to which is added 
a concise essay upon the nature, rise, and intent of 
arms and armoury, after referring to the special 
prohibition of Henry V. to take or assume arms 
without licence from him or the proper officers 
appointed to grant the same, unless they had a 
right from their ancestors (excepting such as had 
served at the battle of Agincourt), thus proceeds : 

“Here a right from ancestors is allowed without 
questioning the means by which they gained them, and 
hence probably, or as is certain upon like reason, is pre- 
scription still allowed : that is, should a person, upon any 
challerge of his right, make it appear that those arms 
challenzed had been quietly enjoyed and used upon 
proper occasion by his ancestors from time out of mind 
(though no regular entrance of the same appear), which 
time is generally computed at four score or an hundred 
years; such their uninterrupted using the same shall be 
adjudged a right equal to any regular concession or 
grant.” 

This principle appears to have been acted upon 
in a confirmation of arms from Sir J. Bernard 
Burke to Richard Day, dated Sept. 8, 1875, and 
set out in vol. ii. p. 372 of the Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, and wherein it states that the 
arms confirmed had been long borne by pre- 
scription. Epwarp Fry WADE. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Will D. Q. V. S. kindly refer me to the Statute 
Book in which I can find the laws relating to the 
bearing of coat armour? If any such laws exist, 
how is it they have never been enforced? There 
are customs in trade, and also of long usage in 
other relations of life, which have the force of law : 
it is perhaps the knowledge of this fact that in- 
duces the gentlemen of the Heralds’ College to 
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keep silent on the subject of this harmless vanity 
of modern society. There are manifestly numerous 
families in England using armorial bearings which 
have descended to them from a long line of 
ancestry, dating from times anterior to the in- 
corporation of the College of Arms, and which 
have never been registered: this fact must be 
patent to the officers of the College. Like your 
correspondent Curiosvus, I pay Her Majesty’s tax 
on “certain armorial bearings,” viz., three horses’ 
heads, which arms were first assumed by m 
ancestors in the time of Henry II. Although 
these arms were never registered by any one of the 
three principal branches of the family, they are 
nevertheless found drawn in outline against their 
respective pedigrees in the visitation books of the 
heralds of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
James Horsey. 
Quarr, I.W. 


Sir Ratrn Vervyey’s Secret Cipuer (5™ 8. 
xi, 202.)—These cipher memoranda were deciphered 
as long ago as the year 1853 by Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, who communicated the transcription to 
“N. & Q.” (1" S. vii. 568), together with some 
interesting particulars respecting the Capuchin 
friars, extracted from the Votes of the House of 
Commons and other works. The late Mr. John 
Bruce, editor of Sir Ralph Verney’s Notes of Pro- 
ceedings in the Long Parliament, wrote soon after- 
wards to “ N. & Q.” (1" 8. viii. 17) to express his 
thanks to Mr. Thompson Cooper for the decipher- 
ment. CrRYPTOGRAPH, 


Mepat CoMMEMORATING THE EXECUTION OF 
Marie Aytorvetre (5 §. xi. 208.)—In answer 
to W. G. P. I may state that I have in my charge 
a beautiful bronze medal commemorating this 
event. Ob. Head to left, “ Maria Antoin. Austr. 
Fr. et Nav. Regina” ; beneath the head in very 
minute letters I find “ Nat. 2 Nov. 1755, Nup. 
6 May, 1770, Cor. 11 June, 1775.” Rev. Pro- 
cession in cart to execution ; above, “ Altera. venit. 
victima” ; below, “xvi Oct. spcecxcut.” 

I have also two companion medals. (1) Ob. 
Two heads to right, Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette ; “Lud. XVI. D.G. Fr. et Nav. Rex, 
Mar. Ant. Austr. Reg. Fati iniqui.” Rev. The 
parting of Louis XVI. with his family ; above, 
“* An est dolor par dolori nostro” ; below, “ Natus 
xxiii Aug. mpcciiv; Succ. x Maii, MpccLXXIV ; 
decoll. xxi Jan. mpccxcit.” (2) Ob. Same as the 
former. Rev. The executioner holding up the 
head of Louis XVI. to the mob; above, “ Cri- 
nemque rotantes sanguineum populis ulularunt 
tristia Galli” ; below, “xxi Januarius mpccxcr11.” 

W. D. Parisz. 


Selmeston Vicarage, Lewes, 


Laurence Srerve (5" §. xi. 9.)—In Crabtree’s 
History of Halifax, p. 398, there is a description 





of Woodhouse, bought by Simon Sterne, third son 
of Archbishop Sterne. This Simon died at Hali- 
fax in 1703. The author then quotes the well- 
known incident of Sterne writing his name on the 
newly whitewashed ceiling of Heath School, but 
omits to give a reference. The fact of the Sterne 
family being settled in Halifax seems to give 
a colour to the story. G. W. Tomuryson, 


In the Memoir written by Himself, prefixed to 
the ten-vol. edition of Sterne’s Works, published 
in 1793, the only place of education mentioned is 
“near Halifax, with an able master.” Sterne was 
born Nov. 24, 1713; “in this year, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-one, I learned to write,” 
&c, ; went to school, as far as can be inferred from 
his confused chronology, in 1723 or 1724; re- 
mained near Halifax until “about the end” of 
1731 ; was admitted at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
July 6, 1733. Epwarp H. Marsnat.t, 

The Temple. 


From the Life of Sterne by Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., it appears that Sterne, about the year 1724, 
was taken to the Free School at Halifax, where he 
remained until he was nineteen. E. T. 

Pimlico, 


Mepatet or T. Spence (2™4 §. vi. 348.)—See 
Batty’s Catalogue of Copper Coins, &c., pp. 166- 
176, Nos. 1236-1420, but I cannot find that this 
particular token is there described. Rustic states 
that his coin is only 3 in. in diameter, whereas the 
halfpenny tokens of Spence that I have seen are 
li in. Spence, from the description of the tokens 
in Batty, appears to have resided at 8, Little 
Turnstile, Holborn, the turnstile constantly appear- 
ing in his tokens. Was this ever at the corner 
of Chancery Lane, Little Turnstile now being 
between 240 and 241, High Holborn, whereas 
Chancery Lane is between 309 and 311? 

W. SravENHAGEN JONES. 


Tre Preacuer’s Gown (5" §, xi. 122.)—Judg- 
ing from the numerous portraits in existence of 
old divines, the wide-sleeved or full-sleeved gown 
seems to have been far more generally adopted by 
the clergy as their dress than the academical one 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
many of Hogarth’s engravings of the latter period 
clergymen are frequently depicted as wearing the 
full-sleeved gown, sometimes closed in front by 
a button at the top, and sometimes thrown open in 
front in order to display the cassock and cincture 
beneath. Thomas Hearne, the Oxford non-juror, 
in his diary has the following amusing note upon 
gowns being worn as a political or party badge in 
the earlier part of the reign of George I. :— 

“ Feb. 8, 1719-20. It is a custome now in London for 
all the tory clergy to wear their masters’ gowns (if they 
have proceeded in the degree of master of arts at either 
of the universities), which much displeases the whiggs 
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and the enemies of the universities, who all go in 
pudding-sleeve gowns.” 

This extract also undesignedly indicates that the 
clergy in those days usually wore their gowns in 
public as a walking dress and as a distinctive mark 
of their profession. The question has been fre- 
quently asked by me at Oxford, but never answered, 
as to the time when the dress gown of the Oxford 
M.A., made of black stuff with ample velvet 
sleeves, now confined exclusively to the proctors in 
that university, ceased to be worn by all masters 
of arts on State occasions. To come to the clerical 

own of more modern times, G. J. French, of 

Iton-le-Moors, in a catalogue dated 1877, gives 
a representation of a clergyman habited in a Geneva 
gown, which has a velvet collar, sleeves opened to 
the shoulder, and is closed by being fastened in 
front of the breast by a button, whilst another 
cleric wears the preacher's full-sleeved gown, 
thrown open in front, so as to display the cassock 
and cincture beneath. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tosacco (5@ §. xi. 225.)—Mr. James’s lines, 
in honour of a subject dear to many of us, remind 
me to ask if any one knows the authorship or 
habitat of certain verses beginning thus :— 

** There's pleasure in a calm post-prandial stroll, 

When the ripe meerschaum, cushion'd on the lip, 

Breathes forth those first blue balmy wreaths that roll, 

In fragrant softness, ‘neath the nose’s tip.” 

As I heard it in my college days, this little poem 
desinit in piscem very considerably. But I cannot 
help thinking that verse which begins so well 
must have an adequate sequel and a creditable 
author. A. J. M. 


Ancient Breweries 1n Lonpon (5S. xi. 228.) 
—I should interpret the passage from Stow as re- 
lating how Geoffrey Gate got an advantage over 
his fellow brewers, and so despoiled them, first by 
securing a larger export trade, and in the second 

lace by diluting his beer with more water than 
is rivals used, or by obtaining a larger return by 
both means. 

I remember being in a lodging at Blackpool, 
many years ago, and having to send to the hotel 
for some brandy. What came needed very little 
water, and my landlady said, “ They generally let 
down their spirits towards the end of the season.” 
This reminds me of the genuine wit of a Sheffield 
artisan. He took his accustomed Saturday (half 
holiday) walk into the country, and, stopping at 
@ roadside inn, called for a glass of gin and water. 
He found but little alcohol, and summoning the 
hostess, asked, “ Did you put in the gin or the 
water first?” “The gin, of course,” she answered. 
“Aye, thank you,” he said, “then I shall be 
coming to that presently.” 

Atrrep Garry, D.D, 


Can the phrase “ spoiling” the brewhouses “ for 
brewing too much to their customers beyond the 
sea” (outre mer), or for over watering the beer for 
England, mean that Geoffrey Gate trounced them 
for fraudulent dealings in their foreign export 
trade, as well as in their brewings for home con- 
sumption? As the infamous excise laws were not 
then invented (we owe them to the Long Parlia- 
ment of 1643, of which Cromwell was an active 
member) I do not know what Geoffery Gate could 
have to do with the breweries in Henry VII.’s 
reign. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair, 


Str. Davin’s Day (5 §. xi. 166.)—The custom 
of “hanging Taff,” referred to in the verses 
quoted by Mr. WaLForD, is mentioned in Pepys’s 
Diary, p. 366, Warne’s edit., as follows :— 

“March 1, 1666-7. In Mark Lane I do observe (it 
being St. David's Day) the picture of a man dressed 
like a Welch man, hanging by the neck upon one of the 
= that stand out at the top of one of the merchants’ 
10uses, in full proportion, and very handsomely done, 
which is one of the oddest sights I have seen a good 
while.” 

Welshmen do not nowadays, as Mr. WaALForD 
seems to suppose, wear leeks in their hats on St. 
David’s Day, even if they did in Shakespeare’s 
time, which is doubtful. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


I would suggest that Taffy is spoken of under 
the name of his favourite oath, and that “ cuts- 
pludder-a-nails” is either his or a printer’s corrup- 
tion of “ Ods (or God’s) blood and nails.” It may 
be remembered that Fluellen’s favourite oath was 
by the Second Person of the Trinity—By Jeshu. 
See especially the quarto Henry V. of 1600. 

B. NicHo.son. 


“ Cuts-plutter-a-nails” = a Welshman = God’s 
blood and nails (of the cross)=the oath which he 
swears. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Tuos. Cockman, D.D. (5 S. xi. 9.)\—In 1750 
the Rev. T. Silvester published a selection of the 
Theological Discourses of the Rev. Dr. Cockman, 
in the preface to which T. C. will doubtless find 
all the information he seeks, E. 

Pimlico. 


Francis Eaiyton (5" S. xi. 168.)—This artist 
lived at Soho, Staffordshire, where “about the 
year 1779 that ingenious art of copying pictures in 
oil colours by a mechanical process was invented. 
This was chiefly conducted by the ingenious Mr. 
Eggington, which led him to that of painting upon. 
glass” (West’s Views of Staffordshire, p. 47). A 
foot-note on the same page states that the author, 
in his History of Birmingham, has given a list 
and description of the great productions of Mr. 
Eggington. There are no stained-glass works now 
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at Soho, but in the neighbouring parish of Smeth- 
wick and in Birmingham several well-known 
manufacturers carry on this business. 

W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


If Mr. Cuamptey will refer to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1805, he will on p. 387 find a notice 
of the death of Francis Eginton ; on pp. 482-3 an 
additional notice and long list of many of Eginton’s 
works ; and on p. 606 a supplementary list of the 
artist’s works in which he will find as follows :— 
“At Settrington, the seat of Lady Masterman 
Sikes, an historical window, his own design, 
Abraham’s Servant presenting the Jewels to Re- 
becca at the Well, the figures as large as life.” 

G. C. 

In Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford it is stated 
that in 1794 Egginton restored the old west 
window in Magdalen College Chapel, and three 
years later supplied designs for other windows in 
the ante-chapel. They are all in chiaro oscuro. 
The west window was executed by Egginton in 
1794, after an engraving by Sadelier, preserved in 
the president’s lodgings. Gippes Rieavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


On Frs. Eginton, painter on glass, who died 
1805, a paper was read by the late W. C. Aitken 
to the archeological section of the Midland In- 
stitute, Birmingham, on Feb. 15, 1872 ; the paper 
was printed in the Transactions of the section for 
the same year. o. &. ¥. 


T. J. 


Tue “Nopimity” Rotts or Arms (5% §, y. 
103, 383; vi. 222; vii. 284; viii. 203.) — My 
attention has very lately been called to the series 
of rolls of arms contributed at the above refe- 
rences by Mr. GREENSTREET from originals in the 
hand, as I suppose, of Sir Edward Dering. Mr. 
GREENSTREET calls them “ Nobility Rolls,” and 
considers that they were copies made by Sir Ed- 
ward from earlier documents. May I be allowed 
to ask Mr. GreenstrReEET, through the medium of 
“N. & Q.,” what reason he has for this belief? 
Sir Edward was a skilful herald, and could easily 
have compiled these “ Nobility Rolls” by taking 
the names from the writs of summons and supply- 
ing the arms from ancient rolls and other sources 
in his own possession. 


See Shaw’s Staffordshire. 


Cuartes S. Percevat. 


Wrest-Beer anv KiLperkin (5" §, xi. 68.)— 
I would suggest that wrest-beer merely meant new 
beer in which the process of fermentation had not 
subsided, the word wrest being used in the same 
sense as in Spenser’s lines :— 
“ Adown he kest it with so puissant wrest 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave against his mother earth a groneful sound.” 


Kilderkin is evidently derived from the Dutch 





word kinderkin or kinneken, from kind, a child. 
It has been suggested that it is so called because 
that measure bears the same proportions to a 
whole cask as a child does to a grown man. 

In the following quotations it will be seen that 
the word was sometimes spelt in the same manner 
as the Dutch :— 

“ A tun of a man in thy large bulk is writ ; 
But sure thou ’rt but a sinderkin of wit.” 
Dryden, Macflecnoe, 195, 

“Many vessels of authority, some kinderkins, some 
hogsheads, some tuns.”—Bishop Parker, Reproof of the 
Rehearsal Transposed, 1673. 

G. F. R. B. 


The following entry in the parochial records of 
St. Peter Cheap gives an earlier use of the word 
kilderkin than that supplied in Machyn’s Diary: 
“1447. It. payde the xxvj. daye of Maye, for 
chese at the drynkyng of Stodell kyldirkyn ale, 
xvd.” (Dr. Simpson’s Notes on St. Peter Cheap, 
p. 20). Wma. UNDERGILL. 


In the folio Johnson’s Dictionary, kilderkin is 
derived from the Dutch kinderkin, a baby, it 
being a small barrel. Gispes RiGavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Loprarp” (5 §. xi. 188.)— Loppered,” 
perhaps, would be the more correct spelling. 
As applied to the state of a house at the 
spring and autumn cleanings down, it means 
plastered with dirt and filth. A person whose 
clothes were bespattered with mud would be 
described by a Huddersfield or Dewsbury man 
“as fair loppered wi’ muck.” Milk, when curdled, 
is also said to be “loppered.” The word is in 
common use throughout Yorkshire in one or 
other of the above senses. For further par- 
ticulars vide Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, 
Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia, Brockett’s 
North-Country Words, &c. F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


There is a word very similar to this in Grose’s 
Provincial Glossary: ‘“Lopperd milk, sour 
curdled milk, a lopperd slut, Northern.” 


Epwarp H. MARSHALL. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Austin Bernuer (5™ S. xi. 168.)—Miss Holt, 
in a note appended to her historical tale of Robin 
Tremayne, states that Augustine Bernher was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Southam, Warwickshire, 
after the accession of Elizabeth (Richings’s Narra- 
tive of Sufferings of Glover, &c., pp. 10-12). He 
must have held it for a very brief period, as on 
April 19, 1566, Bartholomew Greene was presented 
to the living of Southam, “ vacant by the death of 
Augustine Barnehere” (Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
p. 339). Wa. UnNDERgILL, 

66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 
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Scampiine Days (5 §. xi. 168.)—Hampson 
says :— 

“The days so called were Mondays and Saturdays in 
Lent, when no regular meals were provided, and the 
members of our great families scambled. In the old 
household book of the fifth Earl of Northumberland 
there is a particular section appointing the order of 
service for these days, and so regulating the licentious 
contentions of them,.”—Medii Alvi Kalendarium, Glos- 
sary, p. 356. 

James Britten. 

Heratpry on Otp Armour (5" §. xi. 169.)— 
A bend between three trefoils was borne by Law- 
son, Harnge, Harvey, Smythe, Inbell or Jubell, 
Trebell, and Irbill, the Smythe arms being Or, 
a bend azure, between three trefoils slipped vert. 
See Grazebrook’s Heraldry of Smith, p. 63, 
plate xviii., where this coat is ascribed to “ Smith 
of Walpoole in Norfolke,” and is said to have been 
“quartered by Veppes(?).” J. P. BR. 


Edmondson gives Smithe as the family bearing 
arms, Or, a bend azure, between three trefoils 
slipped vert. Gippes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Watter’s “Go, tovety Rose” (5 §, xi. 186.) 
—This simile was so common at that period and 
earlier that it would be difficult tosay who did not 
use it. Among the best known are Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, bk. ii cant. 12, st. 74, 75; Fairfax’s 
Tasso, bk. xv. st. 14, 15; Giles Fletcher, 
Christ’s Victorie; Fanshawe, transl. Pastor Fido, 
and again in Additional Poems; Samuel Daniel, 
Description of Beauty translated out of Marino, 
and again in Sonnet to Delia; Stanley, Time Re- 
covered; Harrington, Orlando Furioso, bk. i. 
st. 42, 43, &. It is used by Erasmus in his 
Colloquies more than once, and is to be found in 
Ausonius, Catullus (both quoted by Burton in his 
Anatomy), and the Book of Wisdom. It is also 
more or less closely followed by Chaucer, Drum- 
mond, Cleaveland, Prior, &c. R. R. 

Boston, 


The same idea is also expressed in Herrick’s 
lovely and well-known lyric, “ Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,” the first and last verses particularly 
corresponding with it. Frances CoLiiys. 

5, New Burlington Street, W. 


Sr. Swirnty (5 §. xi. 185.)—Your correspon- 
dent does not refer to St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon 
Street, E.C. (which, by-the-bye, should be Canon 
Street, named after the dignitaries of St. Paul's, 
and not the implement of war). The City autho- 
rities get over the difficulty as to the lane named 
after the saint by calling it St. Swithin at one end 
and St. Swithen at the other. H. A. G. 


May I hazard the conjecture that the original 
change has only been between the letters u and y, 





' 
! 
i 





jas St. Swithun, St. Swithyn, and then phoneticé 


St. Swithin ? Gisspes Ricavup. 


18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Pecuiiar Loca Expressions 1n WoRCESTER- 
sHirE (5™ §,. xi. 186.)—W. M. M. is wrong in his 
quotation. “ Ever” should be “ never,” and stress 
laid on “no”: “ He is the only one as never did 
me no good,” ergo, “ He is the only one who ever 
did me good.” The phrase is very common, and 
due entirely to that excessive use of negatives 
which is there prevalent. The other phrases men- 
tioned by W. M. M., “comes home nights ” and 
“ well be-liked,” are not only common, but general, 
amongst the country people. 

Suetstey BeavcHamp. 


Tue Priacve (5" §, xi. 162.)—R. F. 8.’s com- 
munication on the plague, or better his repro- 
duction of a broadside in a volume of Procla- 
mations and Broadsides in the Forster Library, 
bears a striking resemblance in epitome to the 
celebrated treatise by Doctor Jhon Caius, entitled 

* A Boke, or Counseill, against the Disease commonly 
called the Sweate, or Sweatyng Sicknesse. Made by 
Jhon Caius. Doctour in Phisicke. Uery necessary for 
euerye personne, and muche requisite to be had in the 
handes of al sortes, for their better instruction, pre- 
paracion and defence, against the soubdein comyng and 
fearful assaultyng of the same disease. 1552.” 

I have copied the title-page as given by Dr. 
Hecker in his learned work on The Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages (translated by Dr. B. G. Babing- 
ton, F.R.S., for the Sydenham Society, 1846), who 
also gives the text of Caius’s treatise, which 
occupies twenty-seven pages. This reference I 
send you that it may be of service to R. F. 8. 

J. JEREMIAH. 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 

P.S.—For some very curious remedies, Xc., 
for diseases of an epidemic character, I would 
refer to the Rev. Oswald Cockayne’s work on 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early 
England (1864-66, 3 vols.). To save time and 


,. | space much will be found by turning to the index, 


sub “ Flying venom (epidemic).” 


Wuistiixe (5 §. xi. 186.)—Whistling is a 
local habit; it is very strongly developed in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and the neighbourhood. You 
may hear popular airs whistled with the greatest 
accuracy of time and tune, in a clear and musical 
tone, by many a keilman and pitman ; on a calm 
evening they can be heard a mile off. In this 
part of Lincolnshire I never hear a whistle at- 
tempted, except to calla dog, and then the tone 
is thick and unmusical. I never knew a girl 
whistle well, though I have known many attempt 
it. This local absence of whistling power does 
not arise from a want of a musical ear, for in this 
part of Lincolnshire the ear is unusually accurate. 
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Cognate to this, I have heard Mr. Taylor, the bell- 
founder of Loughborough, say that there are some 
parts of England where bell-ringers can never get 
beyond round ringing. 

E. Leaton BLenKINsoprpP. 


Cuurcn Bett Customs (5 §, xi. 186.)— 
Common, though the “striking” varies. In 
Worcester it is, at all the churches, three times 
three for a male, and three times two for a female, 
and no difference is made for children ; but in the 
rural part of Worcestershire through which the 
Teme runs the death of children is also notified 
by three times one, #.¢. the bell struck three times 
quickly ; and it is common in that quarter, when 
the bell “ goes out,” for workmen in the fields to 
cease their work to listen, when, if they find, as 
the “three” goes on, that it cannot be “ that 
there youngster as was down with the measles,” 
nor, as the “six” continues, “ that the oud ooman 
be gone at last,” they can at once declare, 
“Tt be poor oud Peter, then, rest his soul!” and 
the “nine” substantiates it, the ailments of each 
person being there well known. Your correspon- 
dent says in his Leeds parish it is nine times nine, 
seven times seven, and five times five, thus making 
eighty-one, forty-nine, and twenty-five times 
respectively, instead of nine, six, and three, Is 
he quite sure he is right as to number? 

Suetstey Beavcnamp. 

Davin Garrick (5 §, xi. 228.)—Garrick 
played Hamlet, according to Genest, on Feb. 5, 

772 , 


(ia a. 


Jacopire Verse (5% S. xi. 245.)—If Q. will 
consult the Lansdowne MS. 852 he will find, 
I fancy, the verses he quotes, or some which 
closely resemble them. They are given in vol. i. 
of the Wild Garland of Isaac J. Reeve, a work 
which contains some amvsing pieces of a similar 
description. J. Kyienr, 


Miavet Sons, acep 180 (5™ §. iv. 205; ix. 
361, 392, 394; xi. 191, 218.)—I do not quite 
understand from C. C. M.’s observations upon the 
case of Miguel Solis whether he has any belief in 
the 180 or 200 years which this super-centenarian 
claims to have attained, but I beg to call his 
attention to the valuable letter of Dr. Dudley, of 
Cromwell Road, in the Times of Sept. 12 last. 
Dr. Dudley had resided in Bogota some twenty 
years, and knew Miguel Solis, and believes his 
age to have been (about six or seven years ago) 
somewhere between eighty and ninety. 

Witiiam J. Troms. 


Styie anv Titte (5" §, x. 4€7 ; xi. 129, 177, 
250.)—I was guilty of a lapsus memorie certainly 
in speaking of the father, instead of the grand- 
father, of the present Duke of Devonshire as 
having been created Earl of Burlington ; but the 





fact remains as stated, namely, that the duke sat 
in the House of Commons first as plain Mr, 
William Cavendish, and as Lord Cavendish after 
his grandfather was raised to the peerage. I repeat 
also that the late Earl of Derby sat in the House 
of Commons as the Hon. E. G. : tanley during the 
life of his grandfather, and after his death as Lord 
Stanley, the courtesy title of the eldest son of the 
Earl of Derby. His father, during the many years 
that he sat in the Commons, was always called 
Lord Stanley ; but, as there was no actual patent 
of a barony of Stanley in his father’s possession, 
and in which he might have been “ called up” to 
the House of Peers, he was created Lord Stanley 
of Bickerstaffe in 1832. Twelve years later, in 
1844, his son (afterwards Premier) was “ called to 
the Upper House in his father’s barony as Lord 
Stanley of Bickerstaffe.” These facts can be seen 
and verified in Burke’s Peerage, and I have the 
corresponding autographs of all the Stanleys and 
Cavendishes also in my collection of franks, by 
which my statements can be tested. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. Fisuer (ante, p. 251), speaking of the Earls 
of Derby, says, “The family appear to have 
dropped the title of Lord Strange, held by James, 
son of the eleventh earl.” Now Edward was the 
eleventh Earl of Derby. His son James, who died 
in his father’s lifetime, assumed the title of Lord 
Strange. James, tenth Earl of Derby, died in 
1735, and on his death without issue the barony of 
Strange, with the lordship of the Isle of Man, 
passed to the Duke of Athol, as heir general of the 
body of James, seventh Earl of Derby. 

The title of Lord Stanley, till the creation of the 
barony of Stanley of Bickerstaffe, was borne as 
a courtesy title, just as the eldest son of the Earl 
of Devon (who has no inferior title) is called Lord 
Courtenay. Q. D. 


Mr. Fisuer says, “ He [the last Earl of Derby] 
was, according to Burke, created Lord Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe on the same day as his father, Oct. 22, 
1832.” This isa mistake. The father of the last 
Earl of Derby, i.¢., the thirteenth earl, was created 
on the above date, while still heir apparent to the 
earldom, Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe. After he 
had succeeded to the earldom, viz., in 1834, his 
son, the last earl, was summoned in his father’s 
barony in 1849. Wa. Dossoy. 

Preston. 


Tue Eart or Barrymore, 1793: “Lapyr” 
Barrymore (5 S. x. 68, 110, 376, 476.)—I 
cannot refer Mr. Harrison to any account of the 
duel in 1803, but the following note on Lady 
Barrymore may be of interest to him. Those who 
desire more information about her will find it in 
the Details of a Demirep; or, Lifeand Adventures 
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of the Cekbrated Lady Barrymore, Lond., 8vo., 
pp. 98, s.a., but probably 1832, said to be by 
* Jem Giblets.” 

Her real name, it is stated, was Fanny Norton. 
She was a native of Southampton, where her 
mother was a dressmaker. At a very early age 
she went “ astray,” and eloped with a young naval 
officer. In a few years’ time she was seen and 
known in London as a very beautiful young 
woman, and was living as the lady of Mr. Hervey 
Aston. She then moved in the most brilliant 
and unscrupulous society, and was intimate with 
the Duke of Queensberry, A. R. S. Bowes, Col. 
M‘Mahon, Sheridan, and Lord Barrymore. On 
some occasion when the duke had a party, and 
Mr. Aston had lost both money and temper, and 
Lord Barrymore had won largely, the last pro- 
posed to buy Mrs. Hervey Aston, and offered to 
give 5001. for her. The offer was accepted, and 
shortly afterwards, at a banquet arranged for the 
purpose, the transfer was completed, the lady 

eing led in clothed in a single garment, and with 
a string round her neck, the end of which was 
given by Mr. Aston to Lord Barrymore. She 
was then saluted as Lady Barrymore, and shortly 
afterwards installed in a handsome house near 
Audley Square. After Lord Barrymore’s death 
she went from bad to worse ; had many friends, 
among whom was the notorious Jack Mitford ; 
lived under many names, though always pre- 
serving her title of courtesy as “Lady Barrymore.” 
She was always fond of drinking, and at last she 
had no friend left but gin. Then she became 
notorious in the police court, and it is said 
appeared at Bow Street more than twelve dozen 
times, and there was known as Mary Ann Pierce, 
Jenny Go-lightly, Crack the Crystal, Peg of the 
Clink, alias Lady Barrymore. In 1832 she died 
in Charles Street, Drury Lane, having nothing 
left but twopence halfpenny and an empty gin 
bottle. An inquest was held; the verdict was 
natural death accelerated by excessive drinking ; 
and, as there was no one to claim the body, it 
was sent to King’s College Hospital for dissection. 
In the Age for Uct. 14, 1832, are these lines, pro- 
bably her only epitaph :— 

“ Death said, ‘ Upon my word 
On earth you must not tarry more, 
So come and join your lord 
Down stair, my Lady Barrymore.’ ” 
Epwarp Sotty. 
“ THE 


Dean Burrowes: NIGHT BEFORE 


Larry,” &c. (5 S. xi. 143, 214, 254.)—Dean 
Burrowes did not write this Dublin slang song. 
Through the kindness of Mr. R. J. Lecky I have 
before me a letter from him on the subject, con- 
taining a copy of a communication made by Rev. 
W. Cheligan, LL.D., Rector of St. Mary’s, Shandon, 





which states :— | 





“T settled in Cork at the request of the excellent old 
dean, and being a stranger was rather surprised at so 
often hearing him nicknamed ‘Larry.’ I frequently 
dined at the deanery, and often wished to ask the dean.... 
He himself broke the ice by asking me if I ever heard 
he was the author of the song. I replied in the affirm- 
ative, ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I give you full authority to con- 
tradict it. I declare to you solemnly,’ said he, most 
emphatically, ‘ I never wrote a line of it; but somehow 
or other it.was fathered on me, and I cannot tell why.’ 
If I mistake not greatly, these were his very words ; and 
I never will forget them, for his manner on the occasion 
was most impressive.” 

The letter contains fuil permission to make use 
of this statement. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I1. 

Tue 60TH Rirtes: Earty Unirorm S. 
xi. 189, 257.)—I am obliged to Sir Sippaup D. 
Scorr for trying to help me, but (as others might 
think he had supplied my want) may I be allowed 
to point out that the Chronicle does not contain 
the illustration I ask for? The earliest uniforms 
are of 1756 (scarlet) and 1808. In 1814, 
green jackets and blue pantaloons were worn by 
the 5th Batt. 60th in Spain and Portugal, and so 
on. What I am inquiring for is an earlier dress, 
The 5th Batt. 60th was raised in 1797, and was 
formed in the Isle of Wight. About four hundred 
of “Hompesch’s Mounted Riflemen” and five 
hundred of “Lowenstein’s Chasseurs” were 
drafted into it. This 5th Batt. was armed with 
rifles, and carried leather rifle bags instead of 
knapsacks. The colour of their jackets was green, 
and they were the first “green jackets” in the 
British army. It is because this illustration could 
not be obtained for the Chronicle, just published, 
that I am endeavouring to obtain it for a future 
impression, or another volume relating to the 60th 
Royal Rifles. Gispes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


5th 


Towa (4 §. iv. 325, 520; v. 75; xi. 37.)— 
There can be no doubt that the correct form of 
this name is Ioua, and not Iona, as still erroneously 
spelt. Hy is the true and original name of the 
island, Latinized into “Iouam insulam” by 
Adamnan, from the Island of Hy, according to his 
practice with regard to the names of islands of 
putting them in the adjective form. The pro- 
bability is that the writers of the more modern 
manuscripts, less precise in their orthography, and 
very loose in the distinction of m and u, mistook 
the name in the original. Dr. Reeves, in his 
learned edition of the Life of St. Columba, 
Founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, ninth 
Abbot of that Monastery (Irish Archeological 
and Celtic Society, Dublin, 1857, 4to., pp. 497), 
gives the fullest and most exhaustive account of 
the origin of the name, explaining clearly how the 
mistake has arisen of changing Iowa into lona— 
a mistake which cannot now be altered, it is to be 
feared, as it is of such long standing and almost 
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universal use. J- or Hi-Coluim-cille is the full 
title of the sacred isle of St. Columba’s cell. 


Richmond. 


“Was” 1s Locat Names (5" §. x. 128, 373.) 
—Though going off on a side issue, let me say that 
the legend quoted by Mr. W. G. Warp at the 
second reference was in existence long prior to 
monkish times, or even to Christian days. Not 
only, as it seems, does history repeat itself, but 
legends also. The oracle at Delos said to Aneas : 

* Signa tibi dicam : tu condita mente teneto. 

Quum tibi sollicito secreti ad fluminis undam 

Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus 

Triginta capitum fcetus enixa jacebit, 

Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera nati, 

Is locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum.” 
-Eneid, |, iii, vv. 388-393. 

Catullus, the friend of Juvenal, had escaped 
shipwreck, and the satirist, congratulating him 
upon it, thus alludes to the above event :— 

. * Jam deficientibus Austris, 
Spes vit cum sole redit: tum gratus Iulo, 
Atque novercali sedes przlata Lavino, 
Conspicitur sublimis apex, cui candida nomen 
Scrofa dedit, letis Phrygibus mirabile sumen, 
Et nunquam visis triginta clara mamillis.”’ 
Sat. xii. vv. 69-74. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It seems to me that Moches, the form in which 
the name Moceas is alleged to appear in Domesday 
Book, indicates pretty clearly the etymology of 
the word. In Welsh the affix as or es=union, 
collection, place where animals collect. For in- 
stance, llynges—=a fleet (from Illong, a ship) ; 
buches =a cattlefold (buch cattle, kine). By 
analogy Moches would mean literally “a place 
where swine congregate” (from Wel. moch, swine). 
A Gaelic derivation for the name of a place on the 
Wye seems very improbable, as there is no his- 
torical evidence of Gaelic ever having been spoken 
in this part of Great Britain. A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


“Tnx Biossoms” or “Bossoms” Inn (5 S. 


x. 445; xi. 18.)—In Thomas of Reading; or, the 
Sixe Worthie Yeomen of the West, by T. D. 
(London, 1632, apud Thoms, Early English Prose 
Romances, London, 1858, i. 81), the writer says :— 

a You shall vnderstand, that alwayes when they went 
to dice, they got into Bosomes Jnne ; which was so called 
of his name that kept it, who being a foule slouen, went 
alwayes with his nose in his bosome,” &c. 

D. F. 


Drownep Boptes Rzcoverep (5* §, ix. 8, 111, 
218, 478, 516; x. 38,276; xi. 119.}—In Browne’s 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica (bk. iv. ch. vi.) is a dis- 
cussion on swimming and on the common error 
“that persons drowned arise and float the ninth 
day when their gall breaketh.” The chapter is 





a quaint one, and concludes with an inquiry into 

the vulgar notion that women drowned float prone, 

i.¢., with the back uppermost, but men supine. 
Hic er Unique. 


Tae Taames (5 S. xi. 188, 217, 238.)—John 
Taylor's Thame and Isis ; or, Description of the 
two famous Rivers of Thame and Isis, Lond., 
1632, 8vo. Spenser’s fine Prothalamion may be 
also justly added to the cycle of Thames poems, 


ake 


Tue Hanpwritine or Riptey ayp Latimer 
(5% §S. xi. 168.)—Specimens of Latimer’s hand- 
writing (Letter L, No. 7) and of Ridley’s (Letter 
R, No. 14) occur in F. G. Netherclift’s Hand- 
book of Autographs, Lond., J. R. Smith, 1867. 

Ep. MARSHALL, 


A good autograph of Latimer will be found in 
Harl. MS. 422, fel. 88. I have not seen one of 
Ridley, but his signature is given, I think, in 
Mr. J. G. Nichols’s collection of published auto- 
graphs. HERMENTRUDE. 


Toe City Cuurcnes (5 §. xi. 22, 57, 164, 
254.)—In reply to Mr. Mason, I beg to say that 
the ten City churches mentioned by me under the 
above heading have been destroyed by the 
authority of the Act 23 and 24 Vict., c. 142, and 
of Orders in Council made by virtue of that Act, 
there being also, as stated, a special Act (Lady 
Slaney’s Trust Estate Act, 1869) relating to the 
case of All Hallows Staining. 

The Orders in Council are to be found in the 
Diocesan Registry at Doctors’ Commons, and 
prints of them appear annually in the reports 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
Parliament. These Orders, and the Act itself, 
give information upon almost all the points men- 
tioned by Mr. Mason. And further information 
will shortly be given in the Return moved for on 
the 11th of March, by Mr. Percy Wyndham, in the 
House of Commons. 

As to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and Old St. Pancras, I can say nothing. 
The epitaphs in Old St. Pancras Churchyard may 
be seen in Mr. F’. T. Cansick’s collection of them ; 
and with regard to St. Andrew’s, Holborn, I am 
glad to be reminded by Mr. Mason of a thing 
that happened while the churchyard there was 
being cut up for the benefit of the Holborn Via- 
duct. An acquaintance of mine, standing by 
chance at a window au cinquiéme opposite, saw 
the labourers at work. One of them was waist- 
deep in a big hole, out of which he kept shovel- 
ling, with cheerful alacrity, the skulls and bones 
of departed Londoners; and then, from pure 
delight in this work of civilization, he arranged 
the skulls in a row all around, with their faces 
towards him. But, oddly enough, the frequent 


contemplation of this spectacle at length seemed 
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to arouse in him something of humanity; and 
my friend saw him carefully turn every skull 
round on its axis, with the face away from him, so 
that he, poor fellow, might no longer be haunted 
by that vision of disgust and reproach which 
Corporations and Acts of Parliament had pre- 
pared for him, and still keep preparing for us. 


. . . 


Avtuors or Booxs Wantep (5™ §. xi. 229.)— 
Cour de Lion and his Horse, commencing :- 
«Ah, Fanuel [not Fennel], my noble horse,” 
is a short poem in a volume called Lays and Ballads 
from English History, by 8. M. (Miss Smedley), and pub- 
lished by Burns between thirty and forty years  % 


In the first edition of Lays and Ballads it was— 
*“ Ah, Fanuel, my noble horse, and art thou, art thou 
slain?” 
In a later edition— 
“ Ah, Fanuel, my noble horse, thou bleedest—thou art 
slain !"” 
H. Buxton Formay, 


AUTHORS OF 
xi. 149.)— 


Qvorations Wantep (5 §. 


* Best friends,” Kc. 
Though it is not an answer to the query of A. B., may 
I be allowed to mention the parallel lines in the Christian 
Year !— 
“ Or what if heaven for once its searching light 
Sent to some partial eye, disclosing all 
The rude bad thoughts that in our bosom’s night 
Wander at large, nor heed Love's gentle thrall ? 


Who would not shun the dreary uncouth place? 
As if, fond leaning where her infant slept, 
A mother’s arm a serpent should embrace ; 
So might we friendless live, and die unwept.” 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
| Ep. MARSHALL. 





Will not the original be found in the last verse of 
a devotional piece by the present Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Trench? Here it is entire :— 

* Lord, many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self; my sin, ny vanity ; 
Yet be not Thou, or I am lost outright, 

Weary of me. 


oaoa«- 


And hate against myself I often bear, 

And enter with mys-lf in fierce debate ; 

Take Thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate. 


Best friends might loathe us if what things 
perverse 
We knew of our own selves they also knew; 
Lord, Holy One ! if Thou who knowest worse 
Should loathe us too.” 
| N. H. P. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Memorials of the Savoy: the Palace, the Hospital, the 
C 4. By the Rev. William John Loftie. Anda 
Preface by the Rev. Henry White. (Macmillan & Co.) 

SHALL we ever have a history of London worthy of the 

mame? is a question despondingly asked by every one 

who is interested in the past fortunes of the capital. 





We imagine that Mr. Loftie, like the rest of us, has 
despaired of a history of London ever being more than « 
thing to be talked of and longed for, and therefore 
determined to do a little bit of it for himself. If twenty 
other London clergymen would follow his example, we 
should not suffer so severely from the want of the great 
book which we hope for in the far future. The Savoy 
is but a limited area, a short bit of fringe on the river 
bank, but it has had stirring fortunes, and well deserved 
such a chronicle as we have before us. From the time 
of Peter of Savoy, who dwelt there, and who became 
memorable to chroniclers and others for the strange 
cargo he once imported from the Continent—a bevy of 
young damsels (some one says there was a ship-load of 
them) who came from foreign courts for the express 
purpose of getting themselves married to the king’s 
wards—to the days of Queen Victoria, the Savoy and the 
people who were connected therewith are constantly 
cropping up in our history. The stately procession may 
be said to begin with Edmund Crouchback, whose sur- 
name probably, as Mr. Loftie informs us, is taken from 
the cross he assumed when he set furth to the Holy 
Land, but which has given room for unwise persons to 
spread the report of his deformity. It is continued by 
Queen Blanche, and the turbulent Thomas of Lancaster, 
who was captured in the chapel at Boroughbridge, 
carried to Pontefract, and in speedy fashion beheaded 
there, to have, a few years after, an office written for him 
and be worshipped as a popular though unauthorized 
saint. Then follow John of France, Chaucer the poet, 
the Cecils, Grindal, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mon- 
taigne, the royalist bishop of Charles I.’s days, and the 
eccentric Mare Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of 
Spalato, whose changes of religion made so much talk, 
both in England and in Italy, in the earlier years of the 
seventeenth century. These are but a few names taken 
almost at random from the pages before us. Of these 
and many others we have a short but most useful ac- 
count; and what is of still more importance, hints are 
thrown out as to where more information is to be found 
when that which is given here is not sufficient to satisfy 
the reader's craving for knowledge. 

The most important part of the book is the latter 
portion, where an account is given of the degraded state 
into which the Savoy had fallen in recent times, and the 
subsequent most happy changes in its condition. A few 
more words ought to have been said, however, as to the 
printing-presses which were once set up there. One of 
the most learned bib'i»graphers in Europe, a foreigner 
of course, was recently much confused by finding on 
the title-page of a tract in his custody, “ Printed in the 
Savoy.” Where the Savoy was he did not know and had 
for a long time no means whatever of finding out. 

Mr. Loftie, we assume, did not set out with the 
intention of writing an exhaustive work on his subject. 
His aim has evidently been to be popular, and he has 
succeeded in the best sense of that ill-used word. We 
know few books of the sort so carefully compiled and 
none more pleasingly written. 


The Shilling History of England. By Mandell Creighton, 
M.A. Introductory Volume to Epochs of English His- 
tory. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. CreicnTon had a difficult task to perform, and he 

may be congratulated on having written not only a cheap 

and concise, but also a really interesting history. Here 
and there, of course, the book suffers from extreme com- 
pression, and its judgments of kings and ministers are 
couched in language more dogmatic than Mr. Creighton 
would probably use in a fuller work. John gets off 
rather easily as a “ violent, cruel, and crafty man,’’ who 
had “no real wisdom”; and William Rufus, whose 
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character for iniquity it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to parallel in any country—of whom the 
saintly Hugo, Abbot of Cluny, asserted, immediately 
after his death, that he had been “brought before 
God, and by a deliberate judgment incurred the 
sorrowful sentence of damnation'’—is simply described 
as “a strong ruler, like his father,” but one who 
“had no care for religion and virtue.” If there 
were two things that the Red King hated above all 
others, they were “religion and virtue.” Mr. Creighton’s 
writing is on the wkole simple and straightforward, but 
it bears occasional marks of haste or want of revision. 
With regard to the Presbyterian system established in 
Scotland, we would suggest, as against the statement on 
. 68, that presbyters and elders are not identical—the 
| ewe being the ministers of the kirk, and the latter a 
lay body, assisting the clerzy in their parochial oversight 
and in the maintenance of church discipline. 


Tuk second volume of the Rev. J. H. Blunt’s Annotated 
Bible (Rivingtons) extends from Job to Malachi, together 
with the Apocrypha, and exhibits the same marks of 
extensive reading and scholarship as the former volume. 
In the commentary on the Psalms their Messianic relation 
is especially maintained, and their spiritual application 
under the Gospel carefully pointed out. The notes on 
Daniel and the Minor Prophets seem, in particular, to 
be very full and satisfactory ; the introductions to the 
several books are throughout clear, and as copious as the 
nature of the work allows; indeed, the whole volume 
appears to be one to which students will often turn, 
with the sure expectation that, among the many diffi- 
culties which these portions of Holy Scripture present, 
they will never find a difficulty evaded, even if they may 
not always accept the proffered interpretation. It ought to 
be added that the printer's part of the work is remarkably 
well done; that the type, though close, is vary clear, and 
that the paper is particularly pleasant to handle. 


Tue leading attraction of the Vineteenth Century is 
the Laureate’s ballad of “The Defence of Lucknow,” 
with its exquisite dedication to the Princess Alice. The 
ballad is in the style and anapezstic measure of The Re- 
tenge—thoroughly spirited and stirring, and very highly 
finished. Its burden of 
“ But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England 

lew,” 
is made the occasion of laying the poem at the “ pale 
feet” of the princess who died “so English” that she 
would have her country’s flag borne on her coffin. The 
rest of the number is brilliant and interesting, with little 
exception. The articles by Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, 
and Mr. Ralston are perbaps the best. 


The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil, in 
the British Islands, by the late Richard Rolt Brash, 
M.R.LA., F.S A. Scot., is announced as nearly ready. 
Owing to the death of the author, Mr. G, M. Atkinson 
has seen the work through the press. 


PMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


G. E. (“ A Farthing Damages”’),—In Chancery, before 
the Judicature Acts, costs, except in one or two instances, 
were in the discretion of the Court. At Common Law 
they followed the event, except where by statutory inter- 
vention they depended upon the certificate of the judge 





or Court, or were disallowed unless a certain amount had 
been recovered in the action. Now the recent cases, 
Parsons v. Tinling, 2 C. P. D., p. 119, and Garnett v. 
Bradley (in the House of Lords), 3 App. Cases, p. 944, in 
which the former case was approved, have, for the present 
at any rate, settled that the costs should follow the 
event, i¢. he shall have his costs who wins the day, 
although the sum he recovers b> very small, or even 
nominal, unless the action should have been brought in 
the County Court, or they are taken away from him at the 
time of the trial by the presiding judge, or by the 
Divisional Court afterwards. Before the Judicature Act, 
1875, in some instances a plaintiff could not recover: 
(a) more costs than damages assessed to him ; (+) any costs 
at all, if he recovered less than 40s., unless he had a 
certificate showing his right to them; (c) his costs, where 
he recovered in a superior Court less than 20/. on con- 
tract, or 10/. on tort, unless he had a certificate showing 
his right to them. Since the Judicature Acts and the 
two cases mentioned, a litigant can recover his costs in 
any kind of action, properly brought in the superior 
Court, provided that he wins his case, and that the judge 
at the trial does not deprive him of them (Baker v. Oakes, 
2 Q. B. D., p. 171), or a Divisional Court afterwards on 
the merits, if application is made within reasonable time 
(4Q. B. D., p. 95). Therefore the effect of the change in 
the law has been to render recovery of costs by a winning 
party more easy than it was wont to be. 


“ At THE Heatine.”—With reference to your notice 
to Mr. J. 8. Upat (ante, p. 200), I wish to say that Mr, 
Blunt is in error when he asserts in his Annotated Prayer 
Book that the Form of Healing has not been found in Eng- 
lish Prayer Books before 1707. I have in my collection 
a copy of “ The Book of Common Prayer, &c., printed by 
Charles Bill and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb, 
deceas'd, Printers to the Queen's most Excellent 
Majesty, 1706.” It is 12mo., and bound up with the Old 
Testament, 1707; New Testament, 1706; and Psalms, 
1708: a very pretty copy. Henry Jonn ATKINSON. 


Mr. Leonarp Darpiitt (18, Aytoun Street, Man- 
chester) writes :—“ Being desirous of obtaining accurate 
and original information with regard to the history of 
the principal families among the Roman Catholic nobility 
and gentry of the county of Lancaster, I should be glad 
to know the names of such works as are most likely to be 
of service to me in my researches. The period over which 
my inquiries extend would be chiefly the eighteenth 
century.” 


A. 8.—St. Ninian, Bishop, C., says Butler, was son to 
a prince ames the Cumbrian Britons, who inhabited 
Cumberland and Galloway. After many years spent in 
Rome he returned to his native country, and died in 432, 
on Sept. 16; on this day he is commemorated. 


C. K. P.—We shall be glad to have the letters if, 
after searching inquiry, you can ascertain that they have 
not hitherto been published. Who now possesses the 
originals ? 

C. 8. L.—We have reason to believe that the corre- 
spondent referred to is dead. 

8. Parry should refer to the Post Ofice Directory. 

W. D. Pivkx and F. Larrent.—See ante, p. 276. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








